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NE does not often find Rhynchophanes mccowni nesting in his own 
() back yard. Hence the finding of two nests in such a situation on two 

successive days was an invitation to closer acquaintance which I 
could not well decline, 

My ‘yard’ was on a prairie bench in Teton County, Montana. Its ‘lawn’ 
was of buffalo grass and bluejoint—the virgin sod of the prairie. The first 
nest was on the slope of the knoll upon which the homestead shack was 
located. It will be referred to, in the notes which follow, as the ‘slope nest.’ 
The second nest was but a few feet from the edge of the garden plot and may 
therefore be appropriately known as the ‘garden nest.’ 

An observation blind was employed at the slope nest but the notes and 
photographs at the garden nest were secured without any attempt at con- 
cealment. 

In the following account the notes of each nest have been set apart from 
those of the other. With this exception, and with some amplification, the 
observations are given as they were recorded in my journal a few years ago. 


THE SLOPE NEST 


June 28. On the slope of the knoll, a short distance west of the house I 
flushed a female McCown’s Longspur from four fresh looking eggs. The nest 
was in the native prairie grass. A young bird, fully grown and ‘on the wing,’ 
was on the ground near her and was presumably her offspring, from an earlier 
nest, although no more definite evidence could be secured to prove this 

assumption. 

July 2. The slope nest still contains four eggs. The tripod-tent, previously 
placed, has been moved much closer so that the lens-hole is scarcely three 
feet from the nest. I spent some time in the tent observing the female while 
she sat incubating, and once I was surprised to hear her begin to sing. She 
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sang a very pleasing little song; then suddenly her mate dropped into view, 
walked up to her and gave her a large insect, apparently a grasshopper with 
amputated legs. 

July 5. A morning vigil in the tripod-tent resulted in a photograph of 
the female sitting on the nest—a side view with the shadow of a grass blade 


DIVIDING GRASSHOPPERS WITH HER. HE HAD TWO GRASSHOPPERS IN HIS BILL AND HE 
GAVE HER ONE OF THEM. JULY 12. 


on her head. In the afternoon the camera caught the male feeding his mate 
in the nest, and also another view of the female facing southeast. On this 
occasion, when her mate approached she again sang a little twittering, 
musical song. She turns around very often in the nest, and sometimes erects 
the feathers of her crown. 

July 8. The nest contains three young and one egg, and the female is 
brooding. This afternoon I spent about an hour in the tent. During that 
time the male did not show himself. The mother bird stood in the nest shelter- 
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ing the young from the sun, but she left every few minutes to go for food for 
them. She did not regurgitate, but brought them solid food from the first. 
I could not see the exact nature of the food, for she invariably stood between 
the nest and the tent, with her back toward me, when she fed the young. 


(THE SLOPE NEST.) THE MALE LONGSPUR, AS WELL AS THE FEMALE, GOES ON THE NEST 
AFTER FEEDING AND STANDS WITH HIS WINGS PARTLY SPREAD, IF THE SUN IS HOT, UNTIL 
HIS MATE COMES TO RELIEVE HIM. JULY to. 


Her signal for them to take food was a brief twitter. The young, which must 
be less than twenty-four hours old, have a note which can be easily heard 
from the tent: it is a clear ‘peep.’ They frequently give utterance to it while 
their mother is standing in the nest shading them. At times, while she is 
over them, they stretch up their open mouths and she responds by touching 
them on the mandible or on the head with the tip of her bill. She stoops to 
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look under herself very frequently while brooding, and several times inserted 
her bill into the midst of the nest and shook or vibrated her head violently 
as though tugging at something. Apparently her head was between the young 
and she may probably have grasped the nest bottom with her bill. Is this a 
vibratory treatment to aid metabolism or to assist in releasing the chick 
from the unhatched egg ? 

As the parent stands on the nest in the hot sun, she usually keeps her 
mouth open, panting. Her breathing is rapid, and when there is no wind 
her puffing is audible. 

The newly hatched young are covered above with fluffy, buffy-white down, 
about one-fourth inch long. It is distributed, of course, on the feather tracts 
only, but gives the appearance of completely covering their bodies. A double 
bunch grows on the forehead, two little tufts side by side on the back of the 
head (occiput), two bunches on each wing, a strip along the middle of the 
back, and a bunch on each side just behind the hip joint; there is none what- 
ever on the under parts. The inside of their mouths is a strong pink color. 

July 9. The fourth egg hatched last night and the youngster looked the 
same as the others this morning. During the afternoon, from three until 
five o’clock I stayed hidden in the blind and made the following notes: Both 
parents are feeding the young and are giving them the bodies of grasshoppers 
which are very large for the young to swallow, so that they sometimes must 
make several attempts. They also feed other material the nature of which 
I cannot fully determine. I thought I recognized a spider as it went into one 
of the throats. 

The male, as well as the female, goes on the nest after feeding and stands 
with his wings partly spread, if the sun is hot, until his mate comes with more 
food to relieve him. She then takes his place and remains until he returns. 
They feed very frequently. It is certain that they do not feed by regurgitation 
at all, although the youngest nestling is much less than twenty-four hours old. 

July 12. This evening after supper I watched for a while from the tent- 
blind. Both parents were feeding hastily and in rapid succession. A thunder 
shower was brewing, night was coming on, and drops of rain, striking the 
nestlings made them stretch up their heads and open their mouths when 
both parents were away. The female sat on the nest a few minutes between 
meals, and the thunder did not seem to startle or disturb her. The food which 
was brought to the young consisted of grasshoppers, a moth, and small stuff 
which could not be determined. The excrement was sometimes swallowed 
and sometimes carried away, the two methods in about equal proportion. 

The position of the male while brooding is to stand astride the nest with 
a foot on each side, at the rim, the young filling the cavity between. Once, 
while the female was brooding, the male came with food which he fed to the 
young at her side. At another time under similar circumstances he gave the 
food to his mate and she fed it to the young under her breast, the food being 
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nearly always grasshoppers. On one occasion, after feeding, the female stood 
at the edge of the nest facing the young, and, stooping over them, sang.a 
little warble close to their heads while the male was approaching with another 
ration. She was obviously tired and sleepy, as she frequently yawned and 
dozed while brooding in the short intervals between feedings. 


The nestlings now have the feather tracts well sprouted on their under 


Ve Seige 
(THE GARDEN NEST.) THE MALE LONGSPUR STANDING OVER THE NEST, HIS 
FEATHERS FLUFFED, TO SHADE THE YOUNG FROM THE SUN. JULY 11. 


parts, a longitudinal band along each side. Darkness was settling its mysteri- 
ous shroud over the prairie when I left the blind. 

July 13. This morning the slope nest is empty and its lining has been torn 
out. Some night marauder has brought a tragic ending to this little chapter 
of bird-life. It was probably a skunk, for I saw one last night after I had 


left the nest. 
THE GARDEN NEST 


June 29. This nest was found by flushing the female. She is minus the 
right half of her tail, a deficiency which gives her a sorry appearance. Two 
young birds, able to fly, were in the grass near her; the nest contains four 
eggs which are apparently incubated. | 

July r. The male of the garden nest has an habitual perch on an old kettle 
which has lodged at the edge of the garden some twenty feet from the nest. 
The kettle and Longspur combination, although perhaps picturesque, struck 
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me as rather incongruous and I replaced the kettle by a rock which pleased 
me better and seemed to suit the Longspur just as well. He came repeatedly 
to perch there after descending from his song flight or returning from an 
absence unaccounted for. This male seemed so little afraid of me that I 
placed the camera on a low support near the rock, without any attempt to 
conceal or camouflage it. From time to time it was moved closer, until, 
by dint of patience and a black thread, three photographs of the bird on the 
rock were added to my collection. One of these caught him singing softly 
to his mate while she sat on the nest near by. This song was not intended 
for other ears than hers; it was so soft and delicate that I could scarcely 
perceive it. 

After the third picture had been taken, I saw a ground squirrel (Richardson’s 
spermophile) running straight toward the rock upon which the male Longspur 
was sitting. The bird squatted close to the rock until the unsuspecting ground 
squirrel had almost reached it, then made a sudden jump at the squirrel and 
followed it as it ran away, striking it several times on the back. When the 
wind is very strong, as it often is on the prairie, the Longspur finds it necessary 
to squat close to the rock to avoid being blown off. 

The parachute descent of the male from his song-flight was today ob- 
served to be perfectly vertical. However, it is not always or usually so. The 
song-flight of McCown’s Longspur is one of the bird’s distinctive character- 
istics. The Chestnut-collared Longspur has a little song-flight also, but it is 
not very notable and lacks the parachute descent. 

July 5. There were three young and one egg in the nest this morning 
and the fourth egg hatched today. 

July 6. While I was stationed at a distance of only 15 or 20 feet from the 
nest, the male came to it and presumably fed the female, for she was on the 
nest; but she did not sing as the male approached, nor have I heard her sing 
at any time. In the afternoon another photograph was secured of the male 
on his rock, facing west. 

July 8. At noon the male was standing in the nest with his feathers all 
‘fluffed up,’ shading the young from the hot, penetrating rays of the noonday 
sun. His mate was evidently in the garden, for I heard a warning note from 
that quarter as I approached. The male, however, did not flinch when I 
knelt on the ground within three feet of him. As I stood up and walked too 
close, he ran off the nest to a distance of about a foot, but immediately walked 
back to it as I withdrew. 

This afternoon, having flushed the female from the nest, I sat on the 
ground some 15 feet away to watch developments. After a time the male 
came to the nest and fed the young. The nestlings have grown surprisingly. 

July rr. I am making my observations at the garden nest without a blind 
or concealment of any kind. The male is amazingly plucky or else very 
confiding, but the female is extremely timid. Here is a striking example of 
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individuality in birds, the relative temperaments of this pair with respect to 
timidity being just the reverse of those of the pair at the slope nest where 
the male is timid and the female is the plucky one. 

While I remain near the nest the male does all the feeding and sheltering 
of the young. He now permits me to sit at the camera, which is only three 


(THE GARDEN NEST) MALE LONGSPUR STANDING BEHIND THE NEST AFTER FEEDING 
THE NESTLINGS. JULY 13. 

or four feet from him, as he stands or sits over his brood. I made two photo- 
graphs of him, one of which shows him shading the young, his feathers fluffed. 
At this stage of the development of the young (age six days) the parents 
begin carrying excrement away from the nest, after one feeding the male 
being observed to fly away with it, but at the next trip he swallowed it as 
formerly. 

July 12. It is very hot in the sun. The male at the garden nest is tamer 
than ever. He came to the young and fed them while in the shadow of a small 
pack-sack which I had placed at the edge of the nest to shade them. Later 
he came while I was between the nest and the camera, and would have fed 
the nestlings immediately had I not shooed him away long enough to draw 
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the slide of the plate-holder, set the shutter and get back to my post at the 
bulb, in preparation for an exposure. He shelters the young persistently. 
One plate was exposed on the male feeding his youngsters, his bill in a nest- 
ling’s mouth, and soon after dinner the two parents were photographed 
together, the female on the nest brooding, and the male dividing grasshoppers 
with her. He had at least two grasshoppers in his bill and gave her one of 
them, which she either fed to the young or swallowed for her own dinner, 
I could not be certain. The female then left the nest and the male immedi- 
ately fed the remaining grasshopper to the young. 

A popular ‘movie’ situation is now developing—another male is paying 
court to the married heroine. This morning, while she stood in the garden 
with a grasshopper in her bill, an audacious stranger ran past her, making 
his bow with the wing nearer her. He quickly made another advance with 
the evident intention of bowing to her again, but she ran at him and drove 
him away. Her mate was on the nest, panting and sweltering in the hot sun 
while bravely shading the young. He seemed in a position to observe this 
attempted flirtation with his spouse, but he paid no attention to it. I after- 
ward saw the stranger again. He is a well-dressed, swaggering fellow, and 
this time came marching into view ostensibly oblivious of the presence of 
the female which stood upon the rock at the edge of the garden. He made 
no advances toward her, and it was plain that he merely happened to be in 
the vicinity. Having come out for a walk he chanced to stroll where she could 
see his carriage and general air of superiority—if she cared to look. But she 
flew at him this time also, and he went away. 

July 13. I watched at the nest for some time today, and, just after noon, 
succeeded in photographing the male standing behind the nest with the head 
of one youngster stretched up toward him. He had just fed the nestlings. 

The practice of swallowing excrement has been entirely discontinued. 
It is being carried away and is usually dropped while the bird is on the wing. 

Although the food of the young is nearly always grasshoppers, I saw a 
moth and larval worm being fed to them today. A parent sometimes carried 
two grasshoppers, and perhaps other things, in its bill at one time. 

Ever since the camera was placed on the low tripod-stand at the nest, 
the female has kept at a distance and the male has had to do all the work. 
He works earnestly and continuously. For a time the female stood in the 
garden plot with a grasshopper in her mouth, listlessly looking on, She worked 
her way by inches toward the nest and finally reached the rock which stands 
about two feet from it. She waited awhile on the ground, then got up her 
courage and mounted the rock where she stood stupidly. She was there when 
the male returned and he had fed several times while she was in the garden. 
He was no doubt disgusted, for he flew to the rock in a manner which made 
her fly hastily away, carrying the grasshopper with her. The male fed quickly 
and hurried away for more food, after which the female walked back from 
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SO 3 


TLY TO HIS MATE 


(THE GARDEN NEST.) MALE McCOWN’S LONGSPUR SINGING VERY SOF 
WHILE SHE SITS ON THE NEST NEARBY. JULY 1. 
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(THE GARDEN NEST.) NEST AND FOUR EGGS OF McCOWN’S LONGSPUR, JULY 3. 


the garden, slipping slowly through the grass and again mounted the rock. 
She was standing there when the male came again, and he flew straight to 
the rock. The female dodged and squatted close but did not leave. With 
scarcely a pause on the rock, the male jumped down to the nest, fed the young 
and was off again. The female remained there with her grasshopper; she 
did not go down to the nest. On his next trip the male flew at her menacingly 
and drove her away, she flying back to the garden. He fed the young promptly 
and departed as before. Upon his return the fourth time his mate was on 
the rock again, and this time he alighted on the rock beside her, went to the 
nest immediately and fed, and the female instead of flying away followed 
him to the nest and gave to the young the grasshopper she had so long been 
carrying. I removed the camera and left them. 

We succeeded in killing the skunk this evening, so the young of the garden 
nest may probably be saved from the fate of their neighbors on the slope. 
The nestlings are now fully feathered. 

July 15. It rained all day yesterday and through part of the night. The 
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young were in the garden nest this morning but all had left it before three 
o'clock in the afternoon, at which time I located one of them six feet away. 
When I caught this youngster to examine it the male flew at my head singing 
excitedly the trio of notes that are so characteristic of the species. The young 
bird can scramble over the ground at a lively rate, fluttering its wings as it 
runs, although it is not very large. 

The nest cavity is much larger now than when the eggs were hatched, the 
enlargement having been brought about by the squirming of the four growing 
nestlings which completely filled it. 

July 17. The young Longspurs are now able to fly for short distances. 
I saw the male feeding one of them today. 


The Nest on the Rain-Pipe 


By PAUL C. SAMSON, Maumee. Ohio 


PRIL 6, 1921, dawned with 4 stiff spring breeze and a clear sky. While 
A eating breakfast, my father called my attention to the peculiar 
actions of a pair 

of Robins. They were flit- 
ting around the back 
porch, now alighting on 
our clothes line, now flying 
away to a nearby poplar 
tree and back again, perch- 
ing this time on the nearly 
horizontal section of rain- 
pipe, which slanted 
slightly, back and down, 
connecting the eaves- 
trough with the vertical 
ground pipe. Soon they 


flew off again and re-  .\cy op THE PARENTS HAD A SPECIAL SIDE OF THE NEST 
mained away. Had they ON WHICH IT INVARIABLY ALIGHTED 


been displeased with what EE Ree a 
we had for rent? For the moment it seemed so, but at length they returned, 
the female, identified by her generally duller body and beak, coming first, 
bearing a small quantity of long, coarse grass and a bit of heavy twine 
which she arranged on the pipe in a rough circle. The male soon put in his 
appearance with a beakful of similar materials. Then away flew the indus- 
trious pair, and another one of the wonders of nature, a nest, had been begun. 
It looked as though the fates were against the feathered workers, for but 
two or three trips had been made when a gust of wind carried away all the 
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fruits of their labor. Nothing daunted by the mishap, however, they went 
at the task with renewed vigor. 

Before leaving for school I placed several bits of string near-by, but I 
‘was somewhat afraid that my new tenants would become discouraged in 
attempting to build on such a windy corner. Returning home that evening 
I was glad to learn that I had been mistaken for the work was progressing 
nicely. By the afternoon of the second day, April 7, the nest had taken a 
definite shape and the sides were rising. 

During the next morning the bottom was filled in and the whole nest 
chinked with mud and clay. Late that afternoon the raw materials utilized 
were of a much finer texture, pieces of lint and soft cotton string appearing, 
and at length fine blue grass predominating. This was the final touch to 
make the nest as comfortable as possible, to keep out the cold, and to keep 
in the life-giving body-heat of the mother bird. 

Both Robins took part in the home-building, and the process was a very 
interesting one. One of the pair would arrive and deposit a billful of grass 
or twine within the nest; a hop, and the bird would be in the nest, ruffling 
itself up and snuggling down, until the few bits of debris would work into the 
side walls or bottom. Any loose ends would be tucked and woven, with the 
bill, along the top, forming a fairly strong edge, this to be later reenforced 
with some of nature’s concrete. 

However, toward the end of the nest-building period, the male Robin 
began to do porter service almost entirely, while Madame Robin stayed at 
her future residence, arranging and rearranging, pushing and pulling until 
the interior design was suitable. Hers was the right, I am sure, for it was 
she who would be forced to stay in the nest almost constantly during the 
two tedious weeks and over which her eggs would require for incubation. 

The afternoon of April 8 found the nest completed. Both birds left, being 
gone until the following morning, thus giving the nest a chance to become 
dried out and hardened. 

Saturday morning, April 9, saw the first egg laid, and during the forenoon 
of the next day another appeared. This was to be the extent of our Robin 
family. 

Followed then two weeks and a day, the hatching period, during which 
there were only one or two incidents worth recording, to break the uninteresting 
monotony of the mother’s ceaseless vigil over her potential family. 

Father Robin was not so much in evidence now. On warm days the mother 
would desert her nest for a little while to go in search of a few billfulls of 
juicy angle-worm or a luscious cricket or moth, returning soon, however, to 
resume her home duties. On cooler days the gentleman of the family would 
more or less tenderly feed the lady, gently ramming a few tid-bits of robin 
fare down the throat of his mate as she sat on her nest. 

“Saturday, April 16, dawned with a cold rain, which rapidly turned into a 
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freezing sleet. It looked as though the little feathered mother would be tied 
fast to her nest for the next twenty-four hours, and, indeed, she rumpled 
up her feathers as though it were to be an all-day job. A chill at this point 
would be fatal, and the tiny germ gradually growing and expanding into a 
baby Robin would be irreparably damaged. Would the male again feed his 
mate? Evidently not, for he seemed to be having a hard enough time to find 
subsistence for himself. He flew to the edge of the nest, with a woebegone 
air, cold water dripping from his feathers, and the next few minutes he spent 
shaking and preening himself. Suddenly, as if at a preconcerted signal, the 
female slipped off the nest, and in a flash her mate settled down on the eggs, 
keeping them protected without an instant’s exposure. This proved con- 
clusively that the male of the species can assume maternal duties, should the 
necessity for such an action arise, contrary to the opinion of many males. A 
repetition of this occurred when the female returned, with, we hope, a satis- 
fying breakfast. 

On April 24 the two eggs hatched, and then, indeed, did a busy time start 
for the parent birds. The tiny fledglings developed ravenous appetites within 
an amazingly short time and the two adults were soon rushing every minute 
for food, with dinner time always at hand. 

Within two days the down on the backs and heads of the fledglings had 
given place to pin-feathers, and exactly a week from the time that they were 
hatched, the eyes of the nestlings opened and soon the wind- and tail-feathers 
were taking shape and color. 

An interesting thing to note is that each of the parent birds had a special 
side of the nest on which it invariably alighted: the male on the right side, 
and the female on the front left. Never at any time I was observing them did 
they perch elsewhere when alighting at the rest. 

Monday, May o, marked a new era in the life of the immature birds. 
Upon this day, four weeks and five days from the time that the Robins had 
first visited our porch, and four weeks and one day from the time that the 
eggs had been laid, the youngsters, for the last day or two restless and uneasy, 
awkwardly scrambled up the sides of the nest, until that time the outermost 
confines of their little world. They clung dizzily to the edge for an instant, 
furiously flapping their ridiculous wings and craning their tiny necks. Then 
with a baby chirp, a quirt of their tails, and a dainty hop, they left home 
for good, amid the noisy demonstration and approbation of their parents and 
of several Grackles and English Sparrows that happened on the scene. A 
little later in the day, I found one of the babies in the garden, and it shyly 
consented to pose for me. 


Some Robins and Their Nests 


By EDWARD R. WARREN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


N the spring of 1922, a pair of 
Robins built two nests on caps or 
ledges over windows in my home 

in Colorado Springs and_ successfully 
raised two broods of young. The first 
nest was constructed after much hesi- 
tation and beginnings on three differ- 
ent sites. On April 25 the birds began 
carrying nesting materials, such as 
‘twigs, strings, and dry grass, and 
placing it on the ledge above a second- 
story window beside our sleeping porch 
on the south side of the house. The 
following day was rainy and the place 
got very wet and most of the stuff 
either fell off or was carried away. That 
day I noticed that material had also 
been placed on a similar ledge above 
the west window of our living-room, 
on the first story, which was much 
better protected by overhanging eaves. 
This, however, was almost all torn 
down on April 27, and a new founda- 
tion was started over the bedroom 
ins . ! window. 
THE SECOND NEST—OVER THE LIVING- No work appeared to have been 
re Eee done there on April 28, but another 


Though facing due west, this location was well 
protected from the afternoon sun by a large tree pest was started above a pantry win- 


which shaded it at that time. Photographed July 8, 

1922. dow on the first floor, facing south, 
like the window above. The birds worked on the pantry window nest most of 
April 29, and it was completed a day or two later. The birds were sitting 
regularly May 8 or g, and four young were hatched some time between May 
18 and 22, the eggs being unhatched on the former date. The young left the 
nest .June.5. 

This location was a very public one. As may be seen from the picture, a 
door opened from the dining-room almost directly under the nest, and the 
porch was much frequented. My little girl spent much of her time playing 
about this spot and often adults were about as well. 

On June 11 I discovered that Robins had begun another nest on the pre- 
viously mentioned living-room window, at about the same point at which 
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they had attempted to build the first time. They carried a lot of twigs and 
dry grass there, which, however, had all blown off early in the afternoon. 
The next day the same thing occurred, material placed in the morning blowing 
off in the afternoon. This sort of thing went on for a few days, the birds 
placing some material on the ledge in the morning, only to have it blown off 
before night, a breeze usually coming up in the afternoon, and the birds 
working only in the earlier part of theday. On June 16 they evidently decided 
it was time to work in earnest, and they kept at it steadily during the day 
and by late afternoon had the nest well built up into cup shape. We left 
town the following morning, and I did not see the nest again until July 7. 
That day the Robins were feeding young which could hardly have been 
more than a day or so old. I left town again a few days later, but on my 
return in September was informed that the young were successfully reared. 

While, of course, I do not know 
that the same pair of Robins built 
these two nests, I think that the fact 
that the second nest was constructed 
where an attempt had previously been 
made justifies me in the belief that 
they were the same birds. The accom- 
panying photographs show the situa- 
tions of the two nests. 

Two other Robins’ nests near my 
home the same season apparently came 
to grief for unknown reasons. 

On April 23, I discovered a Robin on 
her nest, about eight feet above ground, 
in the fork of a maple tree standing 
in the angle between the sidewalk and 
a walk leading from a house to the 
curb. This was a much frequented 
place, for automobiles often stood at 
the curb a few feet away and people 
were passing back and forth. On May 
9 I saw the female feeding young in 
this nest, but after a week or ten days 
I saw no more of this and could not 
discover what had happened. ‘The 
nest appeared to be undisturbed. 

Another pair of Robins built a nest, 


beginning April 30, in the forks of a THE NEST ABOVE THE PANTRY WINDOW 


locust tree in my back yard, 20 tO 25 The first attempt at building was on the cap over 
the second-story window near the upper left-hand 


feet above the ground. This nest was corner of the picture. Photographed May 16, 1922 
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noticeable because it had a string with a shipping tag attached to it dangling 
several inches below. My notes of May 9 state that the bird had been sitting 
regularly for several days. May 13 I remark, that I had not seen the birds 
for two days. English Sparrows may have pestered the Robins into deserting 
the nest as there are a number about the premises. 

On a branch of a box elder tree in the adjoining yard, and about on a level 
with our bathroom window, was a last year’s Robin’s nest. One day we saw 
a female Robin examining this nest, and the following day I saw one in the 
nest, sitting as if she belonged there and apparently very much at home. 
There were one or two fresh strings hanging about the nest, and on the end 
of one was a wooden bead belonging to my little daughter; evidently bead 
and string had been dropped in the yard and picked up by the bird and carried 
to the nest. This was on May 13. I wondered at the time if by any chance 
this might have been the owner of the locust tree nest, who, driven from her 
home, and still feeling the impulse to incubate, had discovered this old nest 
and tried to satisfy this impulse by sitting in it. 


Love of Home Is Characteristic of Robins 


By EDWARD HOLT EVES, Athens, Ohio 


OVE of home is charac- 
teristic of American 
Robins. When they be- 

gin work on a nest they usually 
complete it and rear their brood 
in it, regardless of interruptions. 
An instance observed at Athens, 
Ohio, shows that their nest may 
be moved from one place to 
another without causing them 
to desert it. 

Choosing as their building 
site a dishpan that was hang- 
ing against an outside wall and 
beside a kitchen door, these 
Robins began building their 
nest March 28, while a snow- 
storm was raging. Late that 
afternoon when the owner of 
the dishpan saw what the 


' ' Robins were doin 
THE NEST-SITE ON THE DISHPAN FROM WHICH oa nome 
IT WAS MOVED seemed to be about one-third 
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completed, as is shown in the accompanying picture of the nest resting 
on the dishpan hanging against a wall. | 

Because the owner of the dishpan was about to oust the Robins in order 
to have the pan for her own use, a university student who is interested in 
bird-life came to the aid of the Robins. After setting aside the dishpan, he 


fastened a small shelf to the wall where the dish-pan had hung. Then he 


THE NEST ON THE SHELF TO WHICH It 
WAS MOVED 
transferred the nest from the pan to the shelf, as is shown in the other picture. 
While the transfer was being made, the female Robin came with more building 
material. When she saw what was being done to her nest she uttered a queer 
cry, dropped her straw and flew to a near-by tree, from which she observed 
suspiciously everything that he did. 

As soon as he went away she came to her nest and looked it over care- 
fully. Finding it was unharmed, she went in search of her mate, who returned 
with her in a few minutes and both examined the nest and its new foundation. 
Then they resumed work on it, working intermittently, and completed it 
March 31. 

One egg was laid April 1, a second on April 2, and a third on April 4. The 
young Robins were hatched April 18. One of them seemed to be smaller 
than the others, and disappeared from the nest early the next day. The other 
two left the nest May 2 when the student began to arrange a camera in order 
to make a close-up picture of them. After leaving the nest, the young Robins, 
convoyed by their parents, remained in that neighborhood for several days 


while learning to fly. 


Dicky, an Orphan Robin 


By JESSIE FERGUSON, Troy, Ohio 


HENEVER I am told that anyone has a bird-like appetite, my 

V) \ heart goes out in sympathy to both provider and cook, and the 

impression I receive is very different from that intended; for I 

have raised a bird from the very youthful stage when tail feathers are merely 

embryonic pinfeathers, to a full-fledged adult, perfect in every respect. 50 

I know. The experience is one I am glad to have had and the memories are 

now all pleasant and amusing, but I would indeed hesitate to assume the 
responsibility again. 

One hot summer day a naked baby Robin lay all day long in the grass 

close to the iron fence enclosing our parsonage yard, for some reason deserted 


DICKY AT MEALTIME 


by its mother. Whether it fell from the nest or whether its mother was killed 
we never knew, but it was deserted as absolutely as any baby left in a basket 
on a doorstep. When evening came, we took it in to protect it from the cats, 
expecting the mother to claim it the next day, but the bird was ours. 

Dicky, as we called him—and he soon learned his name—had some very 
admirable qualities, one of which was that he ate what was set before him 
and asked no questions. I should say that he ate what was put down his 
throat, for he was almost a full-grown bird before he deigned to pick up any- 
thing for himself or even to pay any attention should his food fall out of his 
mouth onto the floor at his very feet. 

The summer was hot and dry; consequently fishing worms were scarce and 
small, but the entire family felt obligated to feed that bird, so every favorable 
place was carefully dug up and examined. The demand was so much greater 
than the supply that it was really pitiful. One day after long and arduous 
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labor, I brought in his pan (which by the way he soon learned to recognize) 
with a rather good supply of small worms. Dicky was immediately on the 
job and while I watched him he ate forty. After this he jumped up on his 
perch a moment, then was back ready for more; but I considered that his 
hunger should be satisfied for a while at least, so took the pan away from him. 
When fishing worms were not obtainable, he ate other things. But even 
flies seemed scarce that summer, and many a day we fared forth with our 
swatters to swat the flies in the outside cellarway of the church next door. 
When worms and flies failed, and also to prolong the supply of these delec- 
tables, Dicky ate cherries, berries, cabbage-worms, noodles, rice, potatoes, 
anything and everything. 

During his boyhood and young manhood he was absolutely without fear. 
His perch was in a corner of the enclosed back porch and it was necessary to 
keep the kitchen door closed to keep him from being burned on the stove. 
It was a marvel to us that that bird escaped being cut in two by the door; 
for he would watch his chance and after our last backward glance to see that 
he was safe on his perch, he would dart in just in time to miss being caught. 
If his landing place was a kettle on the stove or my father’s bald head, it was 
perfectly satisfactory to him. This same bald head was rather a favorite 
spot with him and he seemed to enjoy skidding around on it and clutching at 
its smooth surface. He always spent the afternoons in the front yard with 
the rest of the family and he was a lonesome bird when he had to be shut 
up alone for the afternoon. 

Our ward probably learned to fly more slowly than if he had had more 
experienced teachers, but at last that feat was accomplished. One day, while 
he still considered the whole world as friendly, he flew to the top of a neigh- 
boring roof. We called and coaxed, but to no avail, and, knowing that he 
would not live an hour if released, we thought his beloved food-pan might 
coax him down. It did, for when we got it and held it high so he might see, 
in a moment he was down, ready for any good morsel it might have for him. 

He was an extremely cleanly bird and often bathed two or three times a 
day. After bathing he stretched himself out flat on the grass to dry, while 
one of his vassals stood guard against cats. A cat meant nothing to him and 
I have seen him sit back and hiss at a hen without a particle of fear. 

Gradually he learned to fly up into the trees and some days he would be 
out all day, then at evening fly down to the door-step to be let in for the night. 
One evening he did not come back and we supposed he had left us, but in a 
few days we heard him at the door again and let him in. He visited with us 
for an hour or more and seemed as contented as ever, only he preferred to 
make all the advances himself. He hopped on our fingers and permitted us 
to hold him so long as we did not attempt to stroke him; but at the first 
advance on our part, he would fly otf. We were very happy to see this as it 
showed us he had learned fear. Though we often heard him and called to 
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him and he would answer us, he never came to us again and, of course, we 
do not know what finally became of him. I would have been glad to be there 
the next spring when the birds came back, for I am sure I would have recog- 
nized his call which seemed different to us. But we left in the fall, so we do 
not even know if he came back to take up life where he had begun it under 
such disadvantages the year before. 

He was a great Dicky and we became as attached to him as many people 
do to their dogs, and it was a pleasure to have had the experience; but before 
undertaking such a responsibility again, I think I would consult all the 
calendars, almanacs and moons accessible to find out whether the season 
would be wet or dry and the fishing worms correspondingly plentiful or scarce. 


The Story of an Albino Robin 


By F. MAY TUTTLE, Osage, Iowa 


HE was the oddest little freak of 

a Robin, we thought, that first day, 

when we spied her in the bird 
pool: perfect in shape, a bit timid in 
poise, but such a mottled coat! Across 
her red breast was a broad band of 
white, so, of course, we knew she was 
one of several partial albinos that had 
been here the past two years. Her dark 
head was streaked and spotted with 
white, and one large white spot over 
her right eye made her look as cocky 
as an English bulldog. 


None of the other Robins seemed to 
care for her; in fact every time she 
came to the bird poof she seemed 
frightened. Small wonder, when they in- 
variably opened their beaks at her, and probably would have stuck out their 
tongues if they had been human. She would even hop sidewise if an English 
Sparrow came near; and that, for a Robin, is unusual, for they are decidedly 


aggressive when it comes to taking advantage of the conveniences put out 
for their use. 


AN ALBINISTIC ROBIN 
Photographed by Ina Conner 


So the summer of rg2r ran its course. Whether she was born in that year 
or not, we do not know, for she was fully matured when we first saw her. 

But the big surprise she gave us was on Sunday, April 16, 1922. We were 
about ready to sit down to dinner and had been discussing an albino Robin 
mother that had been at the Gardner Nursery Company’s grounds for three 
successive years, when I laughingly remarked, “I wonder if our albino will 
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come back this year.” On glancing out of the dining-room windows which 
overlook the two cement bird pools, I caught my breath—for there she stood, 
just ready to enter the larger pool! The family came trooping to the window, 
gladder than we could express, that our little friend of last summer had found 
her way back after six months’ absence. 

This spring she mated with a perfect specimen of robinhood, no doubt 
cutting out a lot of other young lady Robins by the sweet way in which she 
bore her ludicrous markings. 

The rest of this story must be credited to Mr. and Mrs. James Connor 
and their daughter Miss Ina, for it was in their yard that this albino Robin 
raised her first brood. They fed her many times a day, until she would come 
to their window-sill and call for food. If they went into the yard and she was 
at some distance, she came at their call to get the proffered crumbs. Her 
picture was taken by Miss Connor, who stood within three feet of the Robin 
when she clicked the shutter. 

Only two of her eggs hatched. From one of these came a normal Robin, while 
from the other came a bird marked much like its mother: the breast is nearly 
all red with a showing of a white band across it, while the head is speckled 
white and dark brown. 

When these babies were well out of the way, so that Father Robin could 
help them find food, our albino Mother Robin made preparations for her 
second brood. But fate or some Screech Owls decreed otherwise, for one 
evening the Robins and the Screech Owls had a battle, and the outcome was 
tragic. A Screech Owl flew away with what looked like a baby bird in its 
claws, and Mother Albino has never been seen since. 


CARDINAL FRIENDSHIPS 


[The two following articles concerning the attachment formed by captive Cardinals 
for their owners contain so much evidence that birds may develop a love for us comparable 
with that we have for them, that no one, we are sure, can read of these Cardinals without 
being impressed by the closeness of our kinship with their kind.—Ep.| 


The Story of Bob, the Cardinal 


By NELLIE B. HAMMOND, Los Angeles, Calif. 


think it was, a negro boy brought to my father a beautiful male 

Cardinal which he had trapped. My father bought the bird and put 
him in a large brooder cage which he hung in the porch. The bird was very 
wild and nervous, beating the bars with his wings whenever anyone approached 
the cage, and many times I wished for the courage to open the door and free 
the beautiful, unhappy creature. 

About this time someone gave me a young Canary, and his cage was hung 
near that of the Cardinal. In spite of his captivity, the red bird continued to 
sing whenever he believed himself alone. As the Canary grew older we were 
surprised and delighted to note that he imitated the Cardinal’s song. It was 
delightful to hear them sing together—the strong, clear notes of the Cardinal 
and the soft echo of the Canary. 

In the fall of 1890 my father died, the home was broken up and my brother 
carried Bob, as we called the Cardinal to his home in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
bird must have been more than six years old at this time. On reaching his 
new home my sister-in-law hung his cage in a sunny kitchen window near 
her worktable, and as she came and went about her tasks she talked and 
whistled softly to him. Little by little he seemed to look for her. Gradually 
the bird who had shown so great fear of all other human beings began to 
evince a new interest in life. All the terror and misery of his long captivity 
seemed forgotten; he had found his mate and he loved her with sincerest 
devotion; he sang for her, and her alone. Whenever he called for her it was 
irresistible, compelling. One day when she was very busy she said, “Bob, I 
can not come now, you must wait; but Bob couldn’t wait, so wiping the 
dough from her hands she went to his cage and putting her face close to the 
bars, took between her lips the dainty morsel, he had saved for her then 
placing it between her teeth, she offered and he took it and ate with satisfac- 
tion; this he did frequently. 

Whenever he heard her step he greeted her with joyous song. He would 
squeeze down in the corner of his cage nearest her, and with quivering wings 
and head thrown back and from side he sang his song of love. Through his 
confidence in her, he lost the terror of human beings that had so long obsessed 
him. To my brother he so far unbent as to allow him to scratch his head. 

My sister went to New York for a visit leaving Bob with a neighbor next 
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door. She was gone six weeks, and in all that time the bird never sang a note. 
When she returned, early one morning, she went round to the side door. He 
must have recognized her footstep, for she was alone, and he immediately burst 
into a loud and rapturous song of welcome. Later she went to California and 
was away ten months. Again no song! Poor Bob, it’s a wonder he did not 
die of grief during her absence, or of ecstasy on her return. Even when she 
happened to be out late at night, his joyous welcome greeted her the moment 
she entered the dark hall. 

A friend who lived with them for a year made him very angry by running 
her finger along the bar of his cage. He would scold and make a great show 
of fight. Often she was absent for a month at a time, but when she returned 
he greeted her with the old challenge; strutting about as though daring her 
to come near his cage. I think he really enjoyed it. 

In his Cleveland home he found another Canary whose musical education 
he undertook and carried on with great success; indeed it was often difficult 
to tell which bird was singing. 

Sometimes his mistress let him out in the sewing-room, when using the 
machine, which was always a source of great interest to him. He would hop 
about, cock his head on one side, and look up in her face with an air of puzzled 
curiosity. Then he would perch upon her head and sing with all his might, 
evidently trying to drown the noise of the sewing machine. 

This is the true story of Bob, the Cardinal, who lived with us for twenty 
years. 


The Story of Dicky and Ruby 


By GRANT FOREMAN, Muskogee, Okla. 


the disposition of birds to care for others than their own young. Last 
year we were very much entertained by the lively interest of a female 
Painted Bunting in a young Cardinal; for several hours one day she pursued 
the youngster with things to eat, and as he was twice as large as she it was 
amusing to see her reach up, as they sometimes stood on the same level. She 
seemed to have a morsel for him every two or three minutes but so far as I 
could see he never refused the food, though he was not in need of her assistance, 
for his parents were around and he was big enough to look out for himself. 
A pair of Cardinals have been with us for several years, for we always have 
food and water for the birds. There is a particular feeding-box near the house 
and it is sometimes very touching to observe the tender solicitude of the 
male Cardinal for his wife. They usually feed together and I have seen him 
sitting on the edge of the feed-box with her on a twig just below him; then 
he would pick up a morsel and reaching down to her would deposit it in her 
mouth as a mother bird feeds her young. 
The most remarkable instance of this disposition on the part of birds 


GS ne isos ago I read an interesting article in Harper's Magazine about 
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that I ever heard of, I witnessed for several years in my boyhood. My oldest 
sister had a male Cardinal in a cage which she raised from the nest and which 
lived in our home for over twenty years until he died of old age. His attach- 
ment for my sister was touching, though he was indifferent to the rest of the 
family. When she returned to the house after a few hours’ absence he would 
become excited and act like one transported. He would come to the front of 
the cage and begin singing to her, with his crest erect, bowing from side to 
side, singing on and on without ever a pause for two or three minutes at a 
stretch, until one thought he would drop with exhaustion. 

And when he was eating and found a morsel that he wanted her to have, 
he would set up a great chatter and calling until she would come to the cage 
and put up her lips, when he would deposit the morsel between them and 
return to his eating. This was a matter of almost daily occurrence. One 
day he found a big fat angle worm that had been put in his cage which he 
felt sure she would like, but to his disappointment she refused. In his later 
years he became too old to sing much but when almost blind he retained the 
remarkable affection for his mistress and you may be sure it was a sad day 
when he passed away. 

[In response to an inquiry for further information concerning this Cardinal, Mr. Foreman 
sends the following letter from his sister.—Ep.| 

“You probably remember that I had two Cardinals, the first Dicky, the 
second Ruby. Dicky I kept for about nine years, while I was going to school. 
He was even more devoted to me than Ruby was, and on the one and only 
occasion when he got out of his cage, and flew in a window of the Israel’s 
home, he proved my ownership to Mrs. Israel, beyond a doubt, by the delight 
he showed when I went to see if he were not my lost bird. He got right down 
on the floor of the cage as near to me as he could get, and sang and bowed 
until we began to wonder how and when he managed to get ina breath. There 
was no need for argument; Dicky proved his own case, and I took him home. 
I used to give him grasshoppers, and he would carefully dissect them, laying 
the legs and hard parts to one side, and then taking the soft parts in his mouth he 
would pace back and forth in the cage calling for me to come and get some nice 
juicy grasshopper steak. Whenever he wanted to feed me something that I 
could take, I always let him feed me, so he would not get discouraged; but he 
thought the very choicest bite that he could offer me was a nice fat grasshopper. 

“Ruby was also very affectionate, but, if anything, he loved my husband, 
Henry, better than he did me. No matter at what time of the night (it might 
be two or three o’clock in the morning) he might come in, Ruby would sing 
and bow to him, in the greatest delight. And when Henry came home, after 
having been in New York for six months, Ruby knew him immediately and 
got down on the floor of the cage just as close to him as he could get, and 
sang of the love of his heart and how glad he was that Henry was back home 
again. Ruby was twenty-three years old when he died.” 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 
XXI. ORCHARD ORIOLE 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


The Orchard Oriole (Icterus spurius) ranges from southeastern Canada 
through the eastern United States and Mexico to Central America and 
northern South America. It breeds north to southern New Hampshire, 
southern Vermont, central New York, southern Ontario, north central 
Michigan, northern Minnesota, and northeastern North Dakota; west to 
western North Dakota, western South Dakota, eastern Colorado, western 
Oklahoma, western Texas, northwestern Durango, and Jalisco, Mexico; 
south to Oaxaca and Chiapas; and east to Vera Cruz, Tamaulipas, south- 
eastern Texas, the Bermuda Islands, and the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States from northeastern Florida to eastern Massachusetts. It winters from 
southern Mexico through Central America to northern Colombia. It is of 
casual occurrence north to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine, and northern 
Vermont, and west to eastern Wyoming, central Colorado, and central 
southern New Mexico. It occurs occasionally during migration also in southern 


Florida and Cuba. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


5 , Number verage rlies 

LOCALITY pBr ene pee Feats cans er 
BEMSACOLA Arta ta x cenfg Rea: aps here isle 4 March 31 | March 23, 1885 
Tallahassee, Fla... NG a 7 April 8 | March 23, 1902 
Savannah Gaon - jot = 17 April 13 April 7, 1913 
Rirkwood Gascon, « Wie: ean kas 5 April 22 April 12, 1904 
Charleston, S. C... Bee ico 6 April 13 April 6, 1908 
ATI ACTSOMM SMG ewes erie 4 April 22 April 11, 1915 
Raleigh, N. C.. ec haa nt ee 26 April 24 April 16, 1888 
Newmarket, Va ee 28 May 1 April 26, 1914 
White Sulphur Springs, | W. Va. 6 April 29 April 26, 1897 
Washington, D. C.. é ees 33 May 3 April 25, 1908 
Cambridge, Md..... SE, ee eee 6 April 27 April 24, 1910 
Berwyn, Pa.. Lard aren can REE oR Ore 20 May 6 April 30, 1908 
Beaver, Pa.. Lge oe Rats 13 May 1 April 22, 1891 
Morristown, N. "ihe Pra es is May 7 April 29, 1908 
New York, Nee a ae ee - 18 May 6 April 30, 1889 
Shelter Island, Nv. he eee tne 7 | May 14 May 4, 1887 
ptr alowsN eee ee LE ee ee ne 5 May 16 May 15, 1910 
Oswego INGE ptt 54 eels Ae cone II May 14 May 4, 1905 
Jewete City. Connie, 2. =: Petts 21 May 10 April 29, 1906 
[BOstonbelasseeys a etre crocs ys. 4 May 22 May 17, 1902 
iINewe@Onleang bas. ge ota te cera 20 March 27 | March 22, 1903 
Iesals IMDES. capeweeno et be eoe Lae oes e 9 April 3 March 28, 1914 
jeleiary, ANd. isc gee Waa ale es few ae NOD 24 April 13 March 30, 1897 
IAG DenSMe enter. <= ere eee they. aan) 7 April 16 April 8, 1904 
Eubank, Ky..... IN eee ee eerste 1) April 22 April 18, 1893 
Strouse LOgeieck oe eine see net cis II April 22 April 15, 1888 
Kansas @ity glo pes mmere trata treet ar act: 6 April 27 April 20, 1882 
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MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY 


Odin, Ti Oe ac tle eunct inet tes 
Gi chee yearn Ul leg Be ree rune ym tnee doin nie Btn, are.c 
Blooming tony nid arses eee ene tert ere 
[Pavelmaaeinel bel. as kun aoscensten tess ace 
‘Waterloo.clind hy eernn tee eee 
Oberhiti"Ohiotmeeresten eats eres 
Walisecon, Ohioe ernie tena eee aa tet 
‘BattlesGreeks Michive: qarmeeuien tyre 
Ann Arbor, Mich...... 
London Ontee pei, eaten eter tere 
Keokuk: tlowaasencic ie eee aera 
SIOUX CLE LOW.cae eee ene eran rere 
Madison Wise eee eee ae 
Lanesboro, Minn..... 

Minneapolis, Minn. . 

San Antonio, Tex.... 
Kerrville. Mexia accu. eaten eye 
Bona teal ext eaee 
Wichita; 2 Kcaims meee eet eran eae ae 
Onagay Kansai cnc tit eaee neg ne ee 
Vermilion3S 1) iarpeeee are eee meee 


Number | 


of years’ 
record 


ake) 
12 
It 
13 


T5 


Average date of 


spring arrival 


April 24 


| May 3 


April 24 
April 27 
April 30 
May 4 

April 30 


_ May 4 


May 6 
May 10 
April 30 
May 9 
May 15 
May 17 
May 18 
April 8 
April 16 
April 13 
April 30 
May 2 
May 9 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 18, 
April 29, 
April 17, 
April 17, 
April 23, 
April 27, 
April 24, 
April 20, 1914 
April 23, 1895 
May 3, 1902 
April 25, 1902 
May 1, 1887 
May 7, 1899 
May Io, 18901 
May 9, 1889 
April 4, 1890 
April 13, 1908 
April 8, 1889 
April 27, 1915 
April 27, 1914 
May 4, 1912 


1889 
1900 
1893 
1QT4 
1896 
IQI5 
1896 


FALL MIGRATION 


LOCALITY 


IMMovanieionwiny INTs occ, wk ao oSb on ko eee 
Bei baer ee 
\Wenslinnayeoym, IDC ean sheen 
Raleigh iN (Can ern ene en eerie 
SHANNA (Oe os dpa ane on 

DetroitMiich eee een ie een eee 
Miausconk Ohio meee a een 
IRA chmoncle nd eee eae ee 
Ociny Ts anteater en ice, fe See | ee eee 
(Crorneonalay WO. auepensavorunotesusoce- 
Athenis es enn eee ee een eae eee 
Biloxa AIViISS ie: vane see eee eee, eee 
News Orleans lca) iene 

Lanesboro, Minn 
Keokuk, Iowa ..... a Wen ONS hd 
Onaga, Kans rc ea cide atek: ithe 
Bonham ik Ox .c ewe neem nee 


! 
Number 
of years’ 
record 


ofr nunt- 


Average date of 


departure 


August 17 
August 31 
August 27 
August 9 
August 30 
August 6 
September 7 


August 15 
August 23 
August 24 
August 24 
September 18 
August 1 
August 16 
August 18 
September to 


Latest date of 
departure 


August 31, 1907 
September 21, 1891 
September 14, 1919 


| August 22, 1893 


September 5, tg10 
September 9, 1907 
September 15, 1804 
September 20, 1914 
August 21, 1890 
September 1, 1917 
September 22, r909 
September 10, 1905 
September 26, 1914 
August 26, 1888 
August 27, 1899 
September 8, rg10 
September 15, 1885 


Motes from Field and Study 


The Speed of Flight in Birds 


The measurements of the speed of birds in 
flight may be approximated by the use of the 
It is an interesting diversion, 
where possible, but must be done with caution 
during driving. During the past summer I 
had occasion to drive a car many miles over 
the prairie in Ford County, in southwestern 
Kansas. Using a car equipped with a 
speedometer attached to the driving shaft, 
which tested quite accurately, I was able to 
make from one to numerous observations on 
the flight of certain birds common in that 
district. The tests were made by observing 
birds flying over or near, and parallel to the 
road, and by regulating the speed of the car 
to correspond to the birds’ flight. Only 
occasionally in 3,000 miles of driving would 
the conditions be favorable for measuring 
the flight of birds. 

It was observed that the birds of a species 
varied little in their flight, except among 
Hawks. Also, one Nighthawk was found to 
be flying at 17 miles per hour and one 
Prairie Horned Lark at 23 miles per hour. 
One observation of a domestic Pigeon showed 
a speed of approximately 30 miles per hour. 
Numerous. observations of jack-rabbits 
showed their speed to be from 20 to 25 miles 
per hour, usually about 20. The speeds here 
given are most accurate for the Mourning 
Dove, Meadowlark and Flycatcher, since 
with them numerous observations were made. 
Most birds when startled by the automobile 
would fly at an angle to the road, making 
speed tests impossible. The observed speeds 
of flight in miles per hour follow: Mourning 
Dove 32; Meadowlark 20; Arkansas Fly- 
catcher 17; Swainson’s Hawk 15; Prairie 
Horned Lark 15; Baltimore Oriole 12; 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher 1to.—HAaro.ip B. 
Woop, M.D., Bloomington, Ill. 


automobile. 


Notes from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


More than a year ago [ sent in an item 
for Field and Study Notes, November 21, 
1921, about a male Red-winged Blackbird 


that had come in to my feeding station 
and acted as though he intended to stay 
all winter. He did, and was around every 
day until April 23, 1922. 

Much to my surprise, while at breakfast 
November 24, 1922, a male Red-wing flew 
into one of my feeding boxes and has been 
around daily since. He seemed to know 
exactly what he wanted and where to get it. 
I rather think he is the same bird, particu- 
larly as we have no other records of winter 
Red-wings. 

Last year there was practically no food in 
this locality and the Red-wing was in pretty 
bad shape when he arrived; took him a week 
or more to recover. This year food is abun- 
dant and he came in in fine condition. 

On account of the food shortage last year 
there were almost no winter birds. This 
year, with food abundant, the forests to the 
west of the Soo are alive with birds: flocks 
of both American and White-winged Cross- 
bills, Pine Siskins, Goldfinches, Pine and 
Evening Grosbeaks, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, Chickadees, and Blue Jays. 

Pileated Woodpeckers (Phloeotomus pilea- 
tus abieticola), and Arctic Three-toed Wood- 
peckers (Picoides arcticus) were much more 
abundant than usual. On November s, 
on a hardwood ridge, largely beech, about 
45 miles west of the Soo, a Red-headed 
Woodpecker was seen; also on the same day 
a Bronzed Grackle, our first November 
records for these two birds. 

The Great Gray Owl is also rather plenti- 
ful this year. Eight have been shot and re- 
ported to us since October 22.—M. J. 
MacEE, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Fall Notes from Bettendorf, Iowa 


A gratifying increase of Golden-crowned 
Kinglets was observed during the migration 
of the fall of 1922. They were first seen early 
in October and increased in number till the 
18th when more than 100 of this species were 
seen in a near-by woods. Then the number 
gradually diminished, but I heard and saw 
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them almost daily during October. I saw 
more Golden-crowned kinglets this past 
fall than I have seen during the past five 
years. Ordinarily the Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
is very much more numerous than the Golden 
crowned, but last fall they were very much 
in the minority. 

Double-crested Cormorants have stopped 
off for a long stay on the Mississippi River 
in this vicinity. I first saw them on October 
16, when three large flocks passed over. The 
first flock numbered about 300, this being 
soon followed by a flock of about 800. Both 
of these flocks flew directly over our place, 
and another flock of about 100 passed by 
later but these were probably a half mile 
farther east. 

Since then I have seen from 6 to 200 or 
more on the Mississippi daily. Several weeks 
ago one of the Davenport newspapers con- 
tained an item regarding a large mystery 
bird of which a half dozen individuals had 
been observed perched on some rocks in the 
middle of the river, and ventured an opinion 
that they belonged to the Crane family. I 
have never observed this species to stay in 
this vicinity for so long a period. Possibly 
it was due to the very mild weather during 
October.—Huco H. Scuroper, Beitendorf, 
Towa. 


Notes from Fort Pierce, Florida 


Following are some notes on observations 
in the vicinity of Fort Pierce, Fla. during 
1918 and ro19. 

On November 1, 1918 more than ten species 
of Warblers were observed. Every tree, 
bush, and weed stalk seemed to be alive 
with these feathered gems. Black-throated 
Blue Warblers were the most numerous. A 
male of this species was found dead in an 
orange tree where it had become entangled 
and was hanging by one foot. Redstarts were 
also very numerous. 

While watching the Warblers in a patch 
of several acres which was densely covered 
with small trees, vines, bushes, and scrub 
palmetto, I saw my first Hooded Warbler. 
A little later a strange warbler attracted my 
attention and I found it to be Kirtland’s 
Warbler. I was privileged to look at it at 
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very close range for several minutes while it 
moved about among scrub palmettos and 
low bushes. An 8-power field glass was used. 
After being under observation for several 
minutes it was lost from view. I spent most 
of the morning and part of the afternoon 
looking through this scrub patch and in 
various orange groves nearby but was not 
fortunate enough to get another glimpse at 
this rare Warbler. I shall always remember 
November 1, 1918 as a red letter Warbler 
day. The next day almost all of the Warblers 
had passed on and only two species were seen. 

Male Painted Buntings were seen south of 
Fort Pierce on February 11, and March 2, 
1918. 

On December 21, 1918, I was watching a 
number of Scaup Ducks on the Indian River 
when a Bald Eagle hovered over the flock 
for a while, then dashed down and picked up 
one of them. 

On January 15, 1919, I saw a Laughing 
Gull pursuing a Royal Tern which had a 
small fish in its bill. The Gull was determined 
to make the Tern give up its lunch, while the 
Tern seemed just as determined to eat it 
himself. The Tern frequently made a sudden 
downward turn, seeking to elude its pursuer 
and by so doing increased the distance be- 
tween them, but the Gull soon regained its 
position. A Herring Gull joined in the chase 
but did not have speed enough and soon 
dropped out. The Laughing Gull finally 
compelled the Tern to drop its lunch and 
when it struck the water the Gull picked it up 
and flew away with it. 

Four Florida Jays were seen on January 
23, Igr9 in a scrub patch between the road 
and railway near St. Lucie. A freight train 
came from the north scaring the Jays from 
cover, and one of them flew by so close that 
I could have touched it as it passed me. 

On January 19, 1919, I was observing birds 
in the same scrubby patch where I saw the 
Kirtland’s Warbler in the preceding Novem- 
ber. Hearing a bird on the ground I found it 
to be an Ovenbird about ten feet from me. 
I had on a green suit and hat which matched 
the vegetation all around me so I stood 
perfectly quiet to see what the bird would 
do. It kept coming closer to me, passing to 
my left within four feet and going back of me 
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without paying any attention to me. As far 
as the bird was concerned I was only a part 
of the vegetation. 

My tent was pitched just south of Fort 
Pierce, back about too feet from the Indian 
River. 
and just beyond the tent to the north were a 
During all the 
months I stayed there Blue-Gray Gnat- 
catchers were busy in the live oaks trying to 
live up to their name. There were a number 
of days that I did not see the little mites and 
I missed their company whenever they 
stayed away. When I imitated their call note 
(or rather I should say that I tried to imitate 
it) they would come down to the lower 
branches of the trees and visit me for a little 
while. I first heard their song on February 
1g and enjoyed listening to it. It could only 
be heard for a very short distance and did 
not possess the volume of that of its relative, 
the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Soon after occupying my tent I heard birds 
on the river at night whose voices I was not 
familiar with. I made a notation in my 
note-book that they sounded like the 
barking of puppies. I did not find out what 
they were till several months later when I 
saw a large flock of Black Skimmers at 
St. Lucie and heard them yapping. On 
the way back to Fort Pierce I saw them 
on a sand bar at the mouth of Taylor 
Creek, where they were often seen during 
January and February.—Huco H. Scuro- 
DER, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


To the south was an orange grove 


number of large live oaks. 


Richardson’s Owl at Groton, Mass. 


On Thursday, February 8, 1923, as I was 
tramping through the woods with my friend 
Edward Fitzhugh, we found an adult 
Richardson’s Owl lying dead in the snow. 
The body was emaciated and shrunk, showing 
signs of starvation. The plumage was perfect 
and the small white dots on the head, which 
distinguish this species from the Saw-whet, 
were numerous and clearly defined. Mr. 
Emerson Tuttle corroborated our identifica- 
tion of the specimen. Our find was an 
interesting fulfilment of Mr. Forbush’s 
warning published in the January-February 
number of Brrp-Lore. I am having the Owl 
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stuffed—HaAmILTon SoutHwortuH, Groton 
School, Groton, Mass. 


Tree Swallows vs. Bluebirds 


In the spring of 1919 we saw a pair of 
Bluebirds about the yard and as my older 
boy had been given dimensions for a bird 
house he made one in his manual training 
class. We put it up one Friday morning and 
the next Monday the Bluebirds moved in. 


TREE SWALLOW AT NEST-BOX 
Photographed by R. W. Jacobs 


They were about five days building their 
nest and hatched out four young. 

After the young flew, a pair of Tree Swal- 
lows took possession of the nest and after 
adding a few feathers to it laid one egg, 
which did not hatch. We found them very 
sociable birds and as we walked in the garden 
they would perch on the bean-poles not 
more than three feet away. 

The following year we put the house out 
early and for some time did not know 
whether it would be occupied by the Blue- 
birds or the Swallows, but finally the Swal- 
lows, assisted by others of their kind, won.— 
R. W. Jacoss, Brockton, Mass. 


An Unusual Experience 


Sunday afternoon, April 9, 1922, 
while approaching a large meadow, 
Joseph Sweeney and I saw several 
Crows flying up from a field and 
then alighting They were 
about a quarter of a mile away and 
we thought little about it until we 
drew nearer and heard one of the 


again. 


Crows caw several times in an un- 
Topping a rise in the 
meadow we saw the Crows—one 
flying a short distance and then 
falling again and the others circling 


usual tone. 


immediately about and uttering loud 
cries. As the Crow, that kept trying 
to rise from the ground, raised him- 
self a few feet into the air, we saw 
what appeared to be something 
hanging from his feet. We were all 
attention at once and broke into a 
run after the Crow which started for 
a nearby patch of timber with re- 
doubled efforts as he saw our pursuit 
and his companions scattered in all 
directions. 

The ground was soft and spongy 
but we gained on the Crow with his 
burden which we could now make 
out as a snake. But the Crow reached 
the woods ahead of us, taking mo- 
mentary rests on the branches of the 
We dashed through the trees, 
into a creek, up the muddy banks, 
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through underbrush and over fallen trees, 
and down another bank in hot pursuit, 
but the Crow kept just ahead of us. My 
wind was giving out and my heart was 
racing, but I determined not to lose the 
chase as I now saw that the snake was coiled 
tightly about the Crow’s: neck in two folds. 

The Crow, however, was by this time 
becoming exhausted and in spite of quick 
turnings and dodgings, I seized him by the 
primaries of his left wing and held him fast. 
The snake’s head was bruised and bloody, 
probably from the attacks of the other Crows, 
probably also by the severe bruises and blows 
he received when the Crow was flying and 
thrashing through the timber. I think it 
was doubtful if the snake, which was about 
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A CROW AND A MILK SNAKE 
Photographed by Ralph R. Wilson 


20 inches long, could have held out much 
longer as his strength appeared declining 
when removed from the Crow’s neck and we 
put him out of his misery. The Crow, 
apparently, was all right and when my friend 
flung him forth he uttered a raucous croak 
and after several falling and jerky move- 
ments flew away.—Rarpn R. 
Hicksville, Mo. 


WILSON, 


The Cardinal in South Dakota 


On November 5, 1922 we received a call 
from a Cardinal, and on the 7th it returned 
and camped in our hedge, near two bird- 
baths, only a few feet from our west porch, 
took a bath and numerous drinks, and 
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seemed to like the food it found on the 
ground under the wild currant hedge. It 
was a beautiful bird and was seen by many 
through our window. Mr. W. H. Over, of 
our State University at Vermilion, writes 
me that this is ‘‘a new record in the range 
of the Cardinal.”—Carrir Morse Norton, 
Faulkion, S. D. 


Bohemian Waxwings and Robin in Lewis 
County, N. Y. 


On January 26, 1923, our attention was 
called to a couple of birds which were said 
to resemble Cedar Waxwings but 
marked differently. They were feeding on 
mountain ash berries and paid no attention 
to several people watching them, so we 
positively identified them as Bohemian 
Waxwings by their yellow and white wing 
markings and gray breasts. 

A winter Robin has been seen around the 
village since January 6, feeding on mountain 
ash berries and frozen apples left clinging to 
the trees. We have 2 feet of snow and have 
had 30 degrees below zero weather.—Mrs. 
FRANK G. BATES, Glenfield, N. Y. 


were 


Mockingbird in Rhode Island 


There was considerable excitement among 
the bird-lovers of Providence in the early 
part of last summer, when on June 12, a 
member of the ‘Tech’ Bird Club reported 
that a Mocking-bird was in our midst. 

The place where the bird had been seen 
was about at the foot of the street on which 
I live, near a little patch of swampy woods, 
which border on the head of Narragansett 
Bay. I went post-haste with the discoverer 
to the big oak tree where the bird had last 
been seen, not with much hope of seeing 
him, however. For if the bird really was a 
Mockingbird, which I very much doubted, 
it might be miles away by the time I reached 
the spot. But, as we neared the place, I 
heard a strange bird-song, entirely unknown 
to me. 

“Hear that! That’s he!” exclaimed my 
guide triumphantly. Although I had never 
heard a Mockingbird before, the minute that 
the rollicking series of songs, one following 
another in rapid succession, reached my ears, 
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I had not the slightest doubt that it was a 
real ‘Mocker,’ and that my friend had dis- 
covered a bird that is very rarely seen in the 
state of Rhode Island. 

When we approached closely enough to 
enable me to see the vocalist plainly through 
my field glasses, I made out the uniform gray 
of his back, the lighter under parts, and the 
unmistakable white patch on his wing. 

As soon as the first excitement of the dis- 
covery was over, we sat down to make a 
systematic study of our new acquaintance. 
The bird did not disappoint us. He sat on 
the topmost twig of the old oak, his head 
thrown back, imitating one bird song after 
another. Some of these we recognized, and 
others were entirely strange. Now the joyful 
carol of the Robin would ring out, only to 
change abruptly to the harsh scream of a 
Jay. Then the whimsical “Joe Pratt, Joe 
Pratt” of the Guinea Hen would be given 
with such astonishing accuracy that there 
was no doubt our accomplished friend had 
received at least part of his education in a 
farmyard. Then came a song which we both 
recognized as that of the Chuck-will’s- 
widow. Although we had never heard this 
southern cousin of the Whip-poor-will, we 
had attended a lecture by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes at which he had imitated the songs 
of most of the common birds, and among 
them was that of the Chuck-will’s-widow. 
From this recollection we realized that it 
was the song of this southern acquaintance 
of Mr. Mocker’s to whom he was introducing 
us. Among other birds which he imitated 
that afternoon were the Kingfisher, Flicker, 
Whip-poor-will, Red-winged Blackbird, King- 
bird, Phoebe, Tree Swallow, Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Catbird, Bluebird, Sand- 
piper, and Killdeer. 

We saw the Mockingbird many times 
during the next two weeks, usually in the 
same place where first seen. If he did happen 
to be away when we reached the place, he 
usually appeared on his favorite twig on the 
old oak before we left. 

It was not long before the news spread, 
and members of the Rhode Island Field 
Naturalists Club and of the Audubon 
Society came to have a look at the rare 
visitor. Mr. Harry S. Hathaway, a leading 
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ornithologist in the state, came to make sure 
that we really had a Mockingbird, and went 
away satisfied. We learned from him that 
this was the third record of a Mockingbird 
seen in the state in summer. 

On June 20, 1922, another Mocker was seen 
with him. This made things look interesting. 
Could it be possible that they had a nest. 
This mystery was soon solved, for one day a 
member of the Field Naturalists Club saw 
one of the Mockingbirds carry a twig into a 
hackberry tree, and when she approached 
the tree, she discovered the nest in a crotch 
ona horizontal limb. It was almost complet- 
ed when first discovered, and everyone kept 
well away from it for fear that the birds 
might abandon it if too closely watched. So 
the nest was completed and five eggs laid 
in it. During incubation there was no ces- 
sation in the activities of the male. When he 
was not sitting on his favorite perch singing, 
he would do acrobatics on a telegraph wire. 
These consisted of sallies straight upward 
for several feet, followed by a somersault in 
the air, and then dropping almost to the 
exact spot from which he started. These 
maneuvers were accompanied by song and 
a flashing display of the white markings on 
his wings and tail. 

In due time the eggs hatched, at least 
four of them did, and the fifth was left 
lying in the nest with the young. The 
young Mockers grew fast and would soon 
have been able to leave the nest. But as 
fate would have it, one day when they were 
almost grown a hard thunder storm arose, 
torrents of rain fell, and when the storm was 
past, the young birds were found dead in 
the nest. 

After this misfortune the parents left, and 
were not seen again until October 1, when 
one appeared near the place where the nest 
had been. This is the second instance of a 
Mockingbird’s nest being found in Rhode 
Island.—JOHN WARREN ALpRIcH, Providence, 
Hhses JL 


Thrasher and Blacksnake 


When my hens gather together, stretch 
their necks and from a procession, I know 
this means a snake is crossing their grassy 
lot and they are following it. 
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On June 25, 1922 I noticed this procession 
and as I was lying quietly in my hammock 
saw the snake was coming toward me. When 
about 30 feet from me it crawled through 
the wire fence into the lawn, and as the hens 
could come no further, they went away. 

I walked slowly up there and saw that it 
was an ordinary blacksnake about 30 inches 
long and 34 inch in diameter. After looking 
at me awhile, it slowly wormed back toward 
the fence and I returned to the comfortable 
hammock. After a little while I noticed one 
of my Brown Thrashers acting peculiarly 
about the place I last saw the snake. She 
was moving about with her wings partly 
extended and walking partly around some- 
thing. Again I went over there, and found 
about 8 inches of the snake’s tail on my side 
of the wire fence, the body on the other side. 
The bird was going back and forth around 
this tail, and did not seem frightened or 
angry but was just deliberately going around 
the tail most of the time, with wings partly 
extended. 

After a while the tail moved on through 
the fence, and I could then see all of the 
snake. It was lying in folds, but not coiled. 
The bird immediately jumped through the 
fence and commenced going around the 
snake, about three or four inches from it. 
I was watching carefully to see if there was 
eye influence, but there was not. The bird 
went all the way around with the same 
action. But I soon noticed she was getting 
a little more in earnest, and gave the snake 
a peck. It jerked the body and raised its 
head, but did not strike. After a few more 
rounds the bird gave another peck, and the 
snake struck, but the bird easily avoided it 
and continued her movements. The snake 
showed that the hard pecks hurt. After 
striking the snake, the bird would go around 
in front of its mouth, within three or four 
inches, and did not seem at all afraid. At 
one time she stood almost in front and pecked 
the snake in the neck. This time the snake 
struck more vigorously and the bird had to 
move quicker and further to avoid it. But 
at no time did it have any trouble in avoiding 
the strikes, or show any fear. She now 
pecked oftener and I could see the snake was 
being hurt and getting restless. 
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Finally the snake made a fast run through 
the grass, but again the bird was quicker, 
and was immediately on its back and striking 
continuously. This was the only time Mrs. 
After 
going about 50 feet the snake stopped, and 


Thrasher seemed mad and in earnest. 


the bird soon returned to the starting place, 
where she examined the place carefully, 
then flew up in the near-by thick bush, and 
I saw no more of her. My boy, who had 
been watching the proceedings, got over the 
fence and went to the snake. It was coiled 
up closely, with its head up. 

What surprised me most was the deliber- 
ate, systematic movement of the Thrasher. 
Her wings were generally partly extended, 
sometimes quivering, but she showed no 
fear or anger. Mr. Snake was not charming 
her—she was driving him away. I could not 
see whether she had a nest in this bush or not. 
nest about 50 feet 


It looked 


Her earlier had been 


farther west, but in the yard*. 
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A JOINT THRASHER-ROBIN NEST 
Photographed by Dr. Wm. C. Herman 
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dangerous to see her deliberately go up in 
front of the snake’s mouth after striking it, 
but she was too quick for it—C. J. Mc- 
BripE, Perrysville, Mo. 


*Mr. Otto Widmann, to whom we are indebted for 
this interesting note, writes us that the Thrasher’s nest 
was subsequently found in the bush to which it flew. 
——ED, 


Dual Nest of the Robin and Brown 
Thrasher 


Usually the members of the bird family 
have a certain regard for individual property 
rights; that is, when a pair of birds select a 
nesting-site and thereupon carefully build a 
nest, as a rule al other birds respect this 
privilege. 

A few exceptions in a modified manner 
may be mentioned: The well-known Cow- 
bird always lays its eggs in the nest of an- 
other bird, the victim assuming all maternal 
Or a pair of birds may build their 
nest within that of a larger one belonging to 


cares. 


others, as, for example, Magpies 
build 
among those 
of the Osprey, while the English 


and Grackles sometimes 
their nests in or 


Sparrow occasionally uses the 
bulky nest of the Eagle as a 
nesting-site. Perfect harmony, 
however, appears to preside over 
these instances of joint occu- 
pancy. Each pair of birds has 
a different place in the complete 
nest, the eggs and nest of each 
are separate, and the arrange- 
ment does not interfere with the 
affairs of either in the least. 

The dual nest here described 
differs, however, materially from 
any such arrangement; further 
more, a study of the literature 
of ornithology does not reveal 
a similar occurrence. 

A pair of Brown Thrashers 
were noticed flying in and out 
of a large brush-pile and from 
their actions and notes of resent- 
ment it was quickly seen that 
their On close 
investigation such was found to 
be the case, and it was quickly 
seen that the architecture of 


nest was near. 
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his nest was most unusual. The foundation 

was typical of that of the Thrasher, while 
the center was that of the Robin, both 
nests being well made and complete in 
every detail. 

That both these birds had jointly occupied 
the dual nest was clearly demonstrated by 
the presence of one egg of the Robin and 
four of those of the Thrasher. ‘There was 
some doubt as to the true character of this 
unusual nest, but when the kind of work- 
manship and the surroundings were carefully 
examined, it was clearly demonstrated that 
no human hands had any part in its arrange- 
ment. 

At this period the Brown Thrashers were 
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in full charge; indeed, the Robins were not 
in evidence at all, this, too, being demon- 
strated by the single egg of the Robin and 
the four eggs of the Thrasher. 

Such an unusual find was worth watching, 
so about a week later a visit was made to the 
nesting-site, to see which family was in 
charge, but alas the small boy had probably 
been around for the nest was completely 
destroyed, neither the Robins nor the 
Thrashers being about. 

The question arises, in the event of the 
successful incubation of all the eggs, would 
the diet of the Brown Thrashers be con- 
ducive to the welfare of the young Robin?— 
Dr. Wo. C. Herman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SIXTY-SIXTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Orchard Oriole (Icterus spurius). The nestling male Orchard Oriole 
resembles his mother (Fig. 4), but is paler. below and browner above. At 
the postjuvenal molt, which occurs in July, only the wing-quills and _tail- 
feathers are retained and the young bird acquires a plumage indistinguishable 
from that of the winter female, which is essentially like that of the summer 
female (Fig. 6). In the spring there is a partial molt by which the bird ac- 
quires a black throat and usually a few chestnut feathers, a plumage so 
distinct that at this age the bird’s identity often confuses those who are 
perfectly familiar with the species when adult. 

The bird breeds in this costume of the first year and at the postnuptial 
(fall) molt acquires the plumage of the winter adult (Fig. 2). This, in reality, 
is the black and chestnut plumage of the summer male (Fig. 1), but most 
of the feathers have buff or yellowish tips concealing the black or chestnut 
base. There is no spring molt and the adult breeding plumage is acquired 
by a gradual wearing of the buff or yellow fringe of the winter plumage. 

The plumage of the female shows but little variation with age or season. 
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XXXVI. December 15, 1922 to February 15, 1923 


Boston Recton.—The winter so far has 
been one of extreme severity, resembling the 
memorable season of 1919-20. Cold weather 
has been almost continuous and the ground, 
practically without frost, is snow-covered 
to a depth of 4 or 5 feet. 

Mr. Forbush, in ‘Notes 
(Feb. 15), describes the affect of the coastal 
storms on those birds which Mr. Nichols, 
with characteristic originality, calls ‘‘off- 
shore birds.” Mr. Forbush says, ‘Great 
northeasterly storms have continued to 
drive sea birds down on the New England 
coast. Brunnich’s Murres, Black Guillemots, 
Razor-billed Auks, and Dovekies haye been 
more common coastwise than usual. Horned 
Grebes have been common, but Holbcell’s 
Grebes and Loons seem to have béen much 
less so. Several Iceland Gulls and Glaucous 
Gulls have been noted recently on the 
Massachusetts coast, and there are three 
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reports of Kumlien’s Gull.” 

Inland we have had a lean bird winter: 
Crows, Jays, and Black-capped Chickadees, 
three birds which can be seen every day 
throughout the year, are present in nearly 
normal numbers (Chickadees, perhaps, are 
somewhat less common than usual); few 
Shrikes and Brown Creepers have been 
seen and no Grosbeaks or Redpolls. On the 
other hand, Pine Siskins, contrary to expec- 
tation (and prediction in the last report), 
did winter here in goodly numbers, flocks 
of 50 to roo birds being seen repeatedly, 
feeding on the seeds of the gray birch. 
Goldfinches wintered also, and were some- 
times found associated with the Siskins, 
although generally the two species, in spite 
of their close relationship, kept apart. As 
has invariably been the case in my expe- 
rience, the flocks of Goldfinches during the 
winter months were made up of birds of one 
sex. This habit the Goldfinch shares, I 
believe, with its European cousin, the 
Chaffinch, (Fringilla celebs). Golden- 
crowned Kinglets and Flickers, rather rare 
birds in the depth of winter, were noted in 
January and February, and three Song 
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thus far withstood the 
season’s cold in Lexington. 

Throughout the winter the Junco has 
been a prominent bird and has far out- 
numbered the Tree Sparrow, this being the 
reverse of the usual condition. Generally 
the Juncos pass through eastern Massa- 
chusetts in countless thousands in September 
and October and comparatively few remain 
here for the winter; their status is that of 
an uncommon winter visitor, and during 
some winters they are actually rare. The 
Tree Sparrow, however, appears late in 
October and establishes itself throughout the 
weedy country districts as a regular and 
common winter visitor. This preponderance 
of Juncos over the Tree Sparrows is made 
of considerable interest by the observation 
of Mr. Aaron C. Bagg, of Holyoke (central) 
Mass., who tells me that he has noted the 
same relative abundance about his home 
this season, Mr. Bagg’s record proving that 
the unusual distribution is of wide exent. 

The period closes with New England still 
in the grip of an arctic-like winter, with 
not the slightest hint of spring, yet spring 
is on its way, for the first migrants are here, 
the winter Robins which arrive from no one 
knows where and pass on northward far in 
advance of spring.—Winsor M. TyLer, 
Lexington, Mass. 
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New York Recion.—January was a 
typically winter month, with frequent snows, 
and plenty of cold weather; but near the 
city thaws and touches of rain prevented the 
snow from accumulating, and there was no 
excessive cold. arly February brought 
more snow and the middle of the month 
saw the ground well snow covered, and 
they were cold windy days, doubtless of 
unusual hardship for many birds. 

Of species which seldom winter so far to 
the north it will be noted that two Thrashers 
were reported on Long Island in the Census 
the end of December. The Garden City 
bird was still present January 28, and a 
wintering Thrasher was noted in a thicket 
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at Amityville January 27 (L. Griscom). 
It would seem that some of the Towhees 
present in December are making good their 
attempt to winter, as one is reported from 
Montclair, N. J., January 30 (Mrs. C. B. 
Hegeman) and H. E. Dounce writes that a 
Mr. Palmer saw two, February 4, between 
Bayside and Auburndale, Long Island. A 
Catbird, which has been wintering in the 
Bronx, was still present February 12 (C. H. 
Pangburn). Although likely always present 
in the cedar groves of the north shore, there 
are few January records for Robins in the 
west center and on the south shore of Long 
Island. One at Amityville, January 14 
R). Boulton) and at Garden City, January 
5 and 18 (J. T. N.) are worth noting. 
Whereas it is probable that not all of the 
December Hermit Thrushes wintered (after 
December 19 none was seen at Garden City); 
there is one reported from Montclair, 
January 30 (Mrs. C. S. Hegeman), from 
Wyanokie, N. J., February 12 (Breder, 
Carter and Howland), and in the Bronx, 
January 28 (F. L. Starck). The Wyanokie 
observers report a Tufted Titmouse on the 
same date, making good winter residence 
at this northern outpost of its range. Some 
Grackles wintered in the Bronx (Starck) 
and one is reported January 16 at Jamaica 
L. I. (W. F. Hendrickson). The Bonaparte’s 
Gull regularly remains very late in southward 
migration; 5 observed on New York Bay 
January 14 (R. C. and G. E. B Murphy), 
25 or 30 at Long Beach, L. I., January 21 
(Pangburn), would seem to establish its 
wintering, but H. Thurston says he failed 
to find them on the New Jersey shore after 
the very end of January. At the head of 
Little Neck Bay, L. I., Swamp Sparrows, a 
couple of Black-crowned Night Herons and 
Wilson’s Snipe are reported as late as 
January 30 (F. Whatmough and H. E. 
Dounce). As a single Night Heron was also 
observed at Amityville January 27, more 
than the usual small number likely wintered 
on Long Island. The Cedar Waxwing is 
rare in this region in winter. Two or three 
reports have come to hand of its being 
present on Long Island during the present 
period, the latest (12 birds) Amityville, 
January 14 (Boulton). Trips to Amityville 
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on January 14, 27, and February 12 by 
Boulton, Griscom, and Nichols establish 
wintering of Dove, Savannah Sparrow, and 
Fox Sparrow there. On February 12 there 
were not less than 11 Vesper Sparrows along 
the road and railway track from Amityville 
to Babylon (Griscom and Nichols). 

As to visitants from the north, throughout 
the winter the Pine Siskin has been scattered 
everywhere, singly and in small numbers. 
Redpolls have come rather generally into 
northern New Jersey. A flock of 11 Pine 
Grosbeaks was observed during a snow 
storm January 14, Amityville (Boulton). 
White-winged Crossbills appeared in the 
hemlock grove of the Bronx Botanical Park 
January 20 and stragglers were observed 
there as recently as February 3 (various 
observers); on February 4, 2 were noted at 
Englewood, N. J. (Griscom) and also at 
Plainfield, N. J. (W. D. W. Miller). Whereas 
the scarcity of Glaucous Gull records for 
the Jersey shore is likely due to lack of close 
observation, a Glaucous Gull at Avon, 
February 4, and Ocean Grove February 11 
(Thurston) is worth recording. 

A curious coincidence in the return of two 
Juncos to points where banded at Upper 
Montclair, N. J. (Howland) and Demarest, 
N. J. (Bowdish) may be significant. The 
first of these (No. 47136) was taken on 
February 22 and 23, 1921, the second 
(No. 50021) on February 28, 1921. After 
a season’s interim (1921-1922) the first 
returned at Upper Montclair, January 7, 
1923, the second at Demarest, January 1s, 
1923. Absence the intervening winter and 
approximate correspondence both years 
on the dates when these birds visited the 
traps, are likely correlated with weather 
and snowfall, but there is at least a sugges- 
tion that both belong to a group of Juncos 
which winters in northern New Jersey and 
moves more or less as a unit. Whether 
such movement be of migratory character, 
or merely in towards feeding stations from 
field and woodland under stress of hunger 
is not indicated. 

Crosby, at Rhinebeck, N. Y., has con- 
siderable Junco data which may be advan- 
tageously summarized in this connection. 
He banded 29 Juncos in the winter of 
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IQIQ-20, 32 in 1920-21, 25 in 1921-22 (not 
counting October transients). Of the first 
lot 2 were retaken in 1920-21 only; one 
retaken both 1920-21 and 
retaken both 1921-22 and 1922-23; one 
retaken 1922-23 only. One bird only banded 
in each of the winters 1920-21 and 1921~22, 
has returned in succeeding winters, both of 
these in 1922-23. By the laws of chance 
there should have been almost the exact 
number of returns from the 29 birds of the 
first lot as from the 57 birds of the second 
and third. As a matter of fact there have 
been over five times as many, which would 
indicate that the 1919-20 birds are more 
‘regular’ than those of the two following 
winters. This lot of Rhinebeck Juncos may 
be acting as a unit, but there is no cor- 
respondence with the New Jersey birds 
mentioned, except for a single individual. 
A bird banded February 12, 1921 (No. 
48207), was retaken November 5, 1922, 
and again on each of the last ‘four days 
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of January, 1923—J. T. NicHors, New 
Mari Nies Vie 
WASHINGTON ReEcGIon.—In the mild 


weather of the present winter the ornithologi- 
cal observer about Washington, D. C., found 
little of special interest during December, 
1922 and January, 1923. Birds as a whole 
seemed not to be very numerous, although 
in certain favorable places there was usually 
to be found the ordinary assortment of 
winter species. Very little snow fell during 
the period, and possibly on account of this 
there were not many birds in the city itself, 
even in the parks. Very few of the less 
common northern birds that sometimes 
occur in winter have been reported. The 
Red-breasted Nuthatch has not been common 
though it has been seen by some observers; 
beth species of Crossbills, however, have 
been noted, the White-winged species by 
Mr. Edmund Platt, near Washington, on 
January 1. A flock of Bonaparte Gulls, a 
species not usually common during the 
winter here in Washington, was observed 
by Miss M. J. Pellew on December 30 in 
Potomac Park along the Potomac River on 
the outskirts of the city of Washington. 
Notwithstanding the lack of severe cold 
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weather, few birds have been heard singing: 
the Bluebird was heard on December 1, and 
the Cardinal on December 28. 

A few species remained in our vicinity 
rather late into the winter, such as the Coot, 
seen by Joseph Kittredge, Jr., on December 
3, Whereas it usually disappears about 
November 7, and the Swamp Sparrow, found 
on the same day by the same observer, 
whereas it ordinarily departs about 
November 8. Three Mourning Doves were 
Seen by, Hl) EL) is Jackson nears Cabin 
John, Md., on December 17, 1922; and 
American Robins were noted on January 
t and 21 near Washington. Both of these 
species, while found here occasionally during 
the winter, are by no means common at 
this season. 

The European Starling continues to 
increase, and pairs and single birds even 
during the winter have taken up their 
abode in town, living about the cornices 
of buildings and other suitable places. 
Apparently this species is destined in the 
near future to become one of our commonest 
resident birds. 

Large numbers of Ducks have wintered 
on the Potomac River, chiefly from about 
ten miles below Washington, although 
considerable numbers have come up the 
Potomac as far as the lower part of the 
city. They consist of the usual species, 
although the birds most frequently seen 
near the city have been American Golden- 
eyes and American Mergansers. Two or 
three rather uncommon species, however, 
have been reported, including the Bufflehead, 
seen by Joseph Kittredge, Jr., on November 
26 and December 3, the Old Squaw, noted 
by A. Wetmore near Alexandria and Mount 
Vernon, on January 20, and the Shoveller 
at Alexandria on the same date. Of the 
last two species these are the only actual 
winter records for this district. 

The Audubon Society is trying the 
experiment of spreading corn and other 
food for Ducks on the bathing beach at the 
Basin, an inlet from the Potomac River, 
the idea being to attract larger numbers of 
Ducks to the immediate vicinity of Washing- 
ton.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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PrrrspurcH Recion.—Generally speaking 
the season has been unusually mild. There 
have been several snows but they have not 
remained long; the six-inch snow of February 
9 was the heaviest of the season, and it 
lasted but three days. An extraordinary 
drought was a feature of the period although 
it is doubtful that this condition influenced 
the bird population greatly. 

Irregularly have been seen 
summer birds such as Bronzed Grackles, 
Robins, Bluebirds, Flickers, Meadowlarks, 
and Mourning Doves. Even during the 
snowy period about Christmas such species 
were present, and at many points one or 
two of the above-named species were ob- 
served. Mr. Thomas D. Burleigh and myself 
recorded the one Towhee of the season, 
December 28, near Aspinwall; on the same 
day was seen a large flock of Cowbirds 
(my first local winter record). Major John 
D. Meyer recorded Cowbirds later, on 
January to. Mr. Fred L. Homer’s record 
for Wilson’s Snipe, December 25, at Transfer, 
Mercer County, is interesting, and Mr. 
Burleigh’s winter records for this species 
at State College, Center County, indicate 
to me that the bird may be fairly regular 
winter resident where conditions are favor- 
able. Mr. Homer also observed several 
Red-bellied Woodpeckers in the Mercer 
County region during Christmas week. 
A Sharp-shinned Hawk, Raccoon Creek, 
Beaver County, December 23, and a Marsh 
Hawk, Hart’s Run, Allegheny County, 
January 27, are interesting tecords. Mr. 
Jesse Jones, and other observers saw a 
Catbird at Deer Creek, on January 206. 
This is possibly the most unusual of the 
winter summer-resident records. 

An early northward movement of water- 
fowl has been in evidence. Mergansers were 
seen at Raccoon Creek, December 23; 
Mr. Jones recorded Horned Grebes at 
Braddock Reservoir on February 7; Herring 
Gulls and a species of Marila were recorded 
February 11 along the Ohio River by Mr. 
Rudyerd Boulton. 

Most of the usual winter birds have been 
common. Golden-crowned Kinglets have 
been perhaps unusually abundant. Juncos, 
however, have been unaccountably rare 
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since the first of January; on two trips taken 
recently not a single individual of this 
species was seen. Song Sparrows also have 
been scarcely as common as usual in some 
portions of the region. Prairie Horned 
Larks, while common near Duquesne, 
according to the report of Mr. Joseph 
Galloway, are not evident in many localities 
where they have been recorded previously. 
Winter Wrens have been seen at least four 
times, but have certainly not been common. 

Particular interest, however, centers in 
the hosts of irregular northern visitors 
which we have had of late, especially in the 
local conifer growths. Enormous Crossbill 
flocks, particularly of the White-winged 
species have been repeatedly observed at 
Wildwood, by practically all enthusiasts. 
Mr. Bayard Christy saw the species also at 
Sewickley and Mr. Boulton found them at 
Raccoon Creek. Strangely, Mr. W. E. C. 
Todd failed to find them among the hemlocks 
at Four-Mile Run, near Beaver. The Red 
Crossbill has not been nearly so abundant 
as the other species on most occasions, but 
whenever present, has occurred with the 
White-wings. This may indicate that the 
flocks of these two species have swung down 
from the north simultaneously, and that 
therefore the Red Crossbills present with 
us, are far northern individuals of their 
species, and not the nesting birds of our own 
These Crossbills 
fed almost exclusively on hemlock seeds, 
and were rather fearless, but restless. 

Pine Siskins have also been unusually 
common, even since early November, particu- 
larly where black birches, alders, and hem- 
locks occur. On February ro large numbers 
were seen at close range, near Bakerstown, 
feeding low in the bushes, by Messrs. Homer, 
Alfred Emerson, Hartley Anderson and my- 
self. The Siskins are usually rather wild. 

There have been rumors also of Pine 
Grosbeaks, but until sufficient evidence is 
offered I prefer not to regard the records 
positive. The general influx of wanderers 
certainly causes us to look eagerly for both 
Pine and Evening Grosbeaks, as well as 
for Northern Waxwings.—Grorcr MIKscH 
Sutton, Statistical Secretary, Audubon Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. 
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OBERLIN (OHIO) ReEGIon.—The season 
has been rather mild here, and our usual 
winter birds have been with us in fair 
numbers. There has been distinctly less 
and higher temperatures than is 
customary, though occasional heavy winds 
from .the south, southwest, west, and 
northwest have made shelter desirable. 

Golden-crowned Kinglets were seen more 
frequently than in the same season of the 
past two years. Pine Siskins were reported 
in small numbers, and Towhees, two together, 
were found in well protected underbrush 
on January 20 and February 12. A flock 
of 8 Bluebirds were also found, in a fairly 
open wood-lot, on January 18. A flock of 
6 Bronzed Grackles were seen in a town 
back lot, feeding on remnants of old corn 
and weed seeds, and individuals were seen 
in town on different occasions. On January 
20 a flock of about 50 Robins, noticed first 
in a wood three miles north, flew south over 
Oberlin, and there have been at least two 
of the species in town all winter. Quite a 
number of ducks reported from 
marshes near Lake Erie on January 10, 
and a Mourning Dove was seen near the 
lake on December 26. All in all it has been 
too open a winter to call down any of the 
northern birds, and the food supply has 
been good.—HaArotp C. Jones, President 
of Cardinal Ornithological Club, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Cuicaco Recion.—The winter 
for the Chicago region has been marked 
by the absence of severe cold or stormy 
weather. A few days at the beginning of 
February and a below zero wave on the 
14th have provided us with our only true 
winter weather. This mildness has undoubt- 
edly been responsible for a few odd records 
and for the fact that some birds which 
usually winter in very restricted numbers 
are noticeably commoner this winter. 

On December 16, near Oak Park, Dr. 
Eifrig found 5 Marsh Hawks. December 17, 
Mr. B. T. Gault and Mr. C. J. Hunt, on a 
trip along the Des Plaines River from River 
Forest to Grand Avenue, were somewhat 
surprised to find.a Brown Thrasher. On 
the same trip they reported a Barn Owl, 
as well as the common winter residents, 
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Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, Crow, 
Tree Sparrow, Slate-colored Junco and 
Cardinal. 

Mr. Coffin reports a Pine Grosbeak which 
remained in Jackson Park for about three 
weeks. It appeared late in December and 
was last seen on January 17. The bird was 
discovered by Dr. Lewy, who showed it to 
several friends during its stay in the park. 
The bird seemed to be entirely alone. 

On January 1, Messrs. Watson and 
Leopold and the writer made a trip through 
the forest preserve and environs of Riverside. 
The most striking phenomenon was the 
abundance of the Tufted Titmouse. One 
flock contained about 25 individuals. In 
addition to the commoner winter residents, 
one Song Sparrow was found. One Redpoll 
was observed and a large flock was heard. 
Dr. Eifrig reports a single Northern Shrike, 
seen by him on January 11. Throughout 
the month of January, the winter Ducks, 
particularly the Mergansers, were so common 
on Lake Michigan that even the city news- 
papers made comment upon their abundance. 
On January 15, a pair of Mourning Doves 
were seen near Waukegan. On the arst, 
Messrs. Hunt and Gault spent several hours 
near Dune Park, in the sand dunes of 
northern Indiana. They found there in 
addition to more common species, the 
Screech and Great Horned Owls, small 
flocks of Redpolls and Siskins, and about 
25 Snow Bunting. In one of the more 
sheltered spots, six Myrtle Warblers were 
found, one of which was taken by Mr. Hunt. 
The specimen was found to have been feeding 
upon berries of the poison sumach, On 
account of the mildness of the winter, and 
the sheltered location it seems quite probable 
that these Warblers had spent the greater 
part of the winter there. Mr. Hulsberger 
of La Grange reports Arctic Three-toed 
Woodpecker, seen February 7, and several 
times subsequently. 

Mr. Lyon of Waukegan continues to have 
most interesting experiences in his work of 
bird-trapping and bird-banding. Throughout 
the winter, a White-throated Sparrow (an 
immature) has remained with him, entering 
the traps almost daily. The certainty of 
finding good food seems to attract several 
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varieties of the Sparrow family, for Mr. 
Lyon has had Fox, Song, Harris’s and Tree 
Sparrows which have used his traps as 
regular feeding stations, and have remained 
later in the fall than is customary with 
birds of their species. Purple Finches 
appeared at Waukegan about February 8, 
since which time Mr. Lyon has trapped and 
banded about 25. February 11, Mr. Lyon 
reports large flocks of ducks on Lake 
Michigan. Several Oldsquaws were seen. 
On the same day Mr. Lyon trapped and 
banded a Song Sparrow. 

Mr. Hulsberger and Mr. Eifrig report the 
Meadowlark as a common winter resident 
this year. About 30 of these birds have been 
seen regularly near Hinsdale. Another flock 
of 25 has been found at Riverside, and 
each trip near Oak Park has netted 5 or 6 
birds seen. The Meadowlark is with us in 
small numbers in mild winters, but frequently 
does not remain throughout the winter. 
Robins have been reported from many 
parts of the region. They have not been 
reported so frequently for several winters. 
The Short-eared Owl is another bird which 
has been with us in goodly numbers. It 
has been reported from all parts of the 
region. Mr. Lyon saw 5 of these birds at 
one time on February rr. 

An occurrence which is worthy of note 
here, although it does not come within the 
Season is the taking of a Jaeger from the 
vicinity of the Municipal Pier, on November 
9g, 1922. The bird was shot by a hunter, 
and through Mr. Kahmann, the taxidermist, 
it was secured by Dr. Eifrig for inspection. 
He finds the specimen is a Parasitic Jaeger. 
This seems to be the first positive Illinois 
record for this species, though there are 
several sight records of birds thought to be 
this Jaeger—GEorGE PorTER Lewis, Chair- 
man Report Committee, Chicago Ornithological 
Society. 


Kansas City Recion.—In the absence 
of the regular contributor, the undersigned 
have undertaken to write this letter in order 
that the continuity of the reports from this 
region shall not be broken. 

The weather in the period under discussion 
has been exceptionally mild and pleasant 
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with very little precipitation. January was 
the warmest January in this region for 35 
years. This mild, open winter was somewhat 
unfavorable for the northern visitors, no 
Siskins, Crossbills or Waxwings being 
observed. 

A solitary Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was 
seen on December 17 on a pine tree in the 
Forest Hill region. On the same day a flock 
of over 200 wintering Robins was located in 
a draw of hackberry trees; they seemed to 
be feeding on the berries of these trees, and 
we might add that this flock has remained 
throughout the winter. These Robins were 
so tame that we easily approached within 
5 feet of the nearest of the birds before it 
took flight. 

Large numbers of Red-headed Wood- 
peckers and Blue Jays wintered in the 
deep woods of Shiloh Hollow feeding on 
acorns. Red-bellied and Hairy Woodpeckers 
appeared to be uncommonly plentiful this 
winter and were generally distributed 
throughout this region. A few Meadowlarks 
were observed near the Community Golf 
Course on December 24 and on January 1. 

Chief among the species observed by Mr. 
Charles W. Tindall of Independence, Mo., 
was a flock of r5 Mourning Doves, 2 Herring 
Gulls, 2 Yellow-shafted Flickers, and a 
flock of to Bluebirds. On Christmas Day, 
with the temperature over 60 degrees, a 
Golden-crowned Kinglet was seen—the 
only bird of this species observed during 
the entire winter. On the same day in the 
Country Club District, a Mockingbird 
was seen, and flying overhead, a flock of 
Red-winged Blackbirds was noted. On 
January 1, a single Wilson’s Snipe was 
flushed from a spring run. 

Mr. Charles D. Bunker, Curator of the 
University of Kansas Museum, reports the 
taking of 2 Barn Owls by a farmer near 
Lawrence; and Mr. Eugene Linsdale of the 
same museum, saw, on January 13, a Winter 
Wren, while Mr. E. R. Hall, also of Lawrence, 
reports seeing, on December 25, a Fox 
Sparrow in a flock of Harris’s Sparrows. 

Encouraging reports have been ‘received 
from observers from Jackson County and 
points south of us, of the nesting of hundreds 
of wild ducks in the swamp lands last 
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summer, for the first time in many years; 
and the nesting of these birds in these 
localities is the result of the Migratory 
Bird Law, which affords protection to them 
in the mating and nesting season, and will 
result in greater numbers and an earlier 
appearance of these birds in the fall.—B. F. 
Bott and Dix TEAcHENOoR, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


DENVER RecIon.—Even though the 
season now under report has, so far, been 
very mild, it has had hundreds of birds on 
the prairies in the vicinity of Denver. Most 
of them have been Longspurs, but mixed 
with them there have been many Horned 
Larks. Of the Longspurs I have been able 
to identify only one subspecies, the Alaska 
Longspur. Reports from all over the territory 
north of Denver lead me to think -that 
it has all been pretty well filled with Long- 
spurs, and the winter visiting Horned Larks. 
Mild or severe, every winter has a few 
American Rough-leg Hawks in and about 
Denver, and they are often associated with 
a few Ferruginous Rough-legs, though the 
latter are apt to be absent if the season be 
severely cold. Both species have been seen 
here during the past two months. There 
have been a great many Robins in and 
about Denver this season; several reports 
of flocks of a hundred or more have come 
to me, though I myself have not seen the 
species in any such numbers; many, however, 
have come to my notice at odd times. This 
species seemed to have had its greatest 
wave in the city about January 18. Many 
Meadowlarks and huge flocks of Red-winged 
Blackbirds also have wintered here. 

As the Lewis Woodpecker gradually 
spreads eastward on the plains its habits 
have become more and more like those of 
the Red-headed Woodpecker; thirty years 
ago I seldom or never saw one on the ground, 
while now it is a common sight, especially 
on the prairies between Denver and the 
foothills. It has been an interesting thing 
to watch a species change its habits to suit 
its environment. 

Many Cassin’s Purple Finches have been 
noted in the region; a companion and I saw 
a considerable gathering of this Finch 
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immediately east of Denver on January 14, 
which was a mild and pleasant day. On 
such a day one might reasonably expect to 
see some waders about the open waters, an 
expectation which was realized as Killdeer 
were much in evidence along Tollgate Creek. 
Since December 15 the Crossbill has been 
noticed in the city twice, a single bird on 
December 25, and a flock of 8 on January 14. 

For the first time in many years a Hairy 
Woodpecker was detected in the down-town 
parts of the city, a single bird being noted 
busily feeding on some cottonwoods within 
a block of the State Capitol. 

There have been many Song Sparrows in 
the region wherever there are swampy or 
weed-lined ditch areas. A few can always 
be found in such areas any winter, but the 
species has been much more than ordinarily 
common this season. On February 5 a single 
creeper was noted near my home; perhaps 
it had advance notice of the cold snap which 
followed.—W. H. Brercrotp, Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—A_ cold 
spell in late November and early December 
seemed to bring more birds about feeding 
stations and residence sections of the town. 
The first large flocks of Juncos appeared at 
my home on December 11 and 12, and at the 
same time a flock of 1,500 to 2,000 Crows 
commenced to forage around small farm 
sections adjoining the city, a place that they 
usually avoid when feed is available else- 
where. In this immediate vicinity there 
were several fields of sweet corn that remained 
unharvested and the entire flock of Crows 
foraged in these fields most of the day for 
several days. 

On December 24, an effort was made to 
take a Christmas census for Brrp-Lore, but 
the writer came down with la grippe the 
following day and was unable to report it. 
Forty species of birds were noted on the 
trip with nothing unusual noted. The most 
interesting species noted on this trip were 
Audubon’s Warblers and Pipits, two of each 
form being seen. Another trip was made 
over this same district on December 31, 
but no different species than those noted 
the previous trip were observed. 

A comparative scarcity of such forms as 
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Evening Grosbeaks, Crossbills, and Fox 
Sparrows has been noted in my experiences 
this winter, while Varied Thrushes seem to 
be as common as usual. During the month 
of January we had almost constantly heavy 
rains and bird movements were not very 
noticeable. In the latter part of January a 
trip was made to the coast country at 
Yaquina Bay and the usual great variety 
of winter waterfowl was much in evidence. 
At Yaquina Bay on January 21, 38 species 
of birds were noted, nearly all of them water 
birds. Black Turnstones, Black-bellied 
Plover and Surf-birds were the most interest- 
ing forms noted on this trip. 

On February 6, a tremendous assemblage 
of Gulls composed mostly of Glaucous-winged 
and Short-billed Gulls were noted over the 
mouth of the Cowlitz River following the 
smelt run which was just entering this 
river. This run of smelt always causes a 
great congregation of water birds. 

On February 9 the first Robins appeared 
at my home. This is somewhat later than 
usual and no very marked migration 
movement is yet in evidence on February 12. 
Usually by February 1 great flocks of Robins 
appear in that part of town. On February 
it a great flock of male Red-winged Black- 
birds appeared in the same locality. These 
are the only evidences of migration to 
date. 

The last week in January and to date in 
February have been unusually cold and 
stormy for this region, and Robins, Bluebirds, 
Meadowlarks and Flickers, which usually 
appear in my dooryard during the first 
week in February, have not yet appeared 
in any great numbers.—Ira N. GABRIELSON, 
Portland, Ore. 


SAN Francisco Rrecton.—The season has 
been one with rainfall slightly exceeding 
the average. The days intervening between 
rainstorms have on the whole been moderately 
cold, while in the first part of February 
there were a number of days with heavy 
frost. Bird life on the whole has seemed 
somewhat less abundant than is usual for 
the Bay region during the midwinter period. 
A number of our winter visitants are 
noticeably scarcer, the reason for this 
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scarcity not being apparent so far as local 
conditions are concerned. 

California Quail are present in fair numbers. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk seems less numerous 
than usual, due probably to the scarcity of 
winter visitants. Red-breasted Sapsuckers 
have as yet escaped the eye of the writer. 
Fox Sparrows, Audubon Warblers, and 
Hermit Thrushes are all much less common 
than usual. Western Bluebirds were about 
in the early part of the winter and were - 
of daily occurrence. Then they practically 
disappeared, to be seen again on February 11. 
Cedar Waxwings have also been quite 
scarce, until the end of the period, when 
they have come in with the Robins. Varied 
Thrushes observed in the canyons 
near Berkeley on January 27 and February 
1o. Townsend Warblers were present in 
somewhat increased numbers on February 9 
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and to. Ruby-crowned Kinglets are present 
in the oak and chaparral and a number of 
bands of Golden-crowned Kinglets have 
been seen in the forests of planted pines on 
the slopes of the Berkeley Hills. Robins 
have been of local occurrence and uncommon 
but during the second week of February 
have come in in numbers to feed on the 
crops of toyon, pyracanthus, cotoneaster 
and other berries. On February 6 and 7 
several hundreds of the birds were present 
in the park adjacent to Lake Merritt, 
seeking berries in the bushes and earthworms 
in the lawns. Several of the birds were 
giving fragments of song. 

Among the bird records of more than 
usual interest are the following. Band-tailed 
Pigeons were seen in canyons northeast of 
Berkeley on several dates in January, a 
flock of about 12 individuals being observed 
on January 25. A White-throated Sparrow 
took up temporary residence in some garden 
shrubbery and hedge near the Faculty Club 
on the University of California campus. 
The bird was first noted on January 24 and 
thereafter on a number of occasions. The 
university field class in vertebrate zodlogy 
observed a Roadrunner in Claremont Canyon 
on January 20 and on February to the 
feathers of a bird of this species were found 
in Strawberry Canyon. During the second 
week of February a notable increase was 
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noted in the numbers of sea Ducks in the 
waters adjacent to the ferry moles on the 
east side of San Francisco Bay. Canvas- 
backs and Scaups, and White-winged and 
Surf Scoters were the species composing 
this invasion. 

A group of five local ornithologists have 
banded together this winter, under the 
initiative of Mr. A. S. Kibbe, for the purpose 
of making a weekly census of the water 
bird population on Lake Merritt. Counting 
began in November and will continue until 
the end of March, or later if conditions 
warrant. The total number of birds has 
varied greatly, extremes on different week- 
ends being 1,280 and 5,563. A census made 
by the writer on Christmas Day revealed 
the following birds, in the numbers indicated: 
American Eared Grebe, 3; Ring-billed Gull, 
104; Glaucous-winged Gull, 15; Mallards 25; 
Baldpate, 405; Shoveller, 40; Pintail, 320; 
Canvasback, 280; Scaup, 100; Ruddy Duck, 
125; American Coot, 330; total, 1,756. 
During much of the present season and at 
various times during past years a male 
European Widgeon has been present among 
the Ducks at the Lake. It was reported 
in December, and was seen as late as 
February 4.—Tracy I. Storer, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGION.—The months of 
November and December, 1922, and a great 
part of January, 1923, have been character- 
ized by very fine mild weather, the tem- 
perature on many dates approximating 
summer levels. In each of the months 
named there was one storm of several 
days’ duration, with snowfall and low 
temperatures in the mountains, and gentle 
rains with moderate temperatures in the 
valleys. These conditions appear to have 
been reflected in the movements of birds. 

Birds from far northwest have been 
scarce, Varied Thrushes that came early 
in November to their usual haunts in 
foothill canyons, finding them dry, ap- 
parently moved on in search of better 
feeding grounds. Only since recent storms 
have softened the ground and caused water 
to flow in the little streams of the oak filled 
canyons have they returned, their numbers 
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much augmented. Fox Sparrows 
been absent from the foothills but 
found farther back in the ranges. 
Birds from the higher altitudes—Western 
Robins, Mountain and Western Bluebirds, 
California Purple Finches, Audubon Warblers, 
and Pine Siskins have been abundant and 
widely distributed in the valleys. 
Band-tailed Pigeons appeared in the oak 
regions of the foothills early, their numbers 


indicating that they are increasing under 
protection. Red-breasted Nuthatches ap- 
peared about the middle of October, and 
have been seen frequently in varying 
numbers. Cedar Waxwings appeared early, 
but not until February 1 did they come to 
certain regular winter feeding grounds near 
Whittier and in Los Angeles. About the 
same date Robins found the abundant crop 
of holly berries (/eleromeles), in the 
Hollywood Hills. An unusual number of 
Phainopeplas appear to be wintering, reports 
of their presence having reached me from 
Claremont, Pasadena, and Griffith Park. 
In the latter place a Slate-colored Junco has 
been seen in company with Thurber’s 
Juncos. Its identity has been satisfactorily 
established, and it has been seen on different 
dates by a number of people, including the 
writer. 

Mrs. F. T. Bicknell reports seeing, on 
January 12, while en route to San Diego, 
two White-throated Sparrows (Zonotrichia 
albicollis), Mourning Doves, Western 
Meadowlarks, Western Lark Sparrows, 
Horned Larks, and Pipits were found to 
be abundant in the region traversed. 
Heerman Gulls were found to be increasingly 
abundant southward. One Black Brant was 
seen. Returning by inland route, White 
Pelicans and Western Grebes were seen at 
Lake Elsinore, and near that place a few 
Cassin Finches were seen in an olive grove. 
Lighty-three species were listed for the two 
days. 

The harbor district has proved as in- 
teresting and profitable a place for observa- 
tion of birds as in former seasons, due 
probably to the abundance of food provided 
by the work of dredging and filling in progress 
there. Immense numbers of Gulls assemble 
there, as well as many shore birds. American 
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Egrets have again been present in varying 
numbers, five being the maximum number 
reported to me. Mrs. C. H. Hall reports 
seeing one Snowy Egret there on January 
16. On the same date three Long-billed 
Curlew, a few Willets, Marbled Godwits, 
and Long-billed Dowitcher seen. 
Corroborative evidence of the presence of 
the last-named species in the region is 
furnished by the County Museum, which 
obtained three specimens at about that date. 
That a considerable number of Semipalmated 
Plover were seen there on the above date, 
and also on January 21, is stated by three 
competent observers well acquainted with 
the species. A search of all records accessi- 
ble to me fails to disclose any other 
recent occurrence of this species here in 
midwinter. Black-bellied Plover, Least and 
Western Sandpipers were very abundant. 
On January 21 one Royal Tern was seen 
and a Short-eared Owl was found in the 
marshes. 

February 1 dawned cold and cloudy, with 
a thin film of ice on the bird-bath in the 
writer’s garden. Two valiant bird students 
went out to the foothills where they found 
a decided increase in the number of Hermit 
Thrushes and Golden-crowned Sparrows, 
and saw 4 Varied Thrushes. An Anna 
Hummingbird was been gathering material 
from an oak trunk. Followed to her nest 
she was found at work placing bits of lichen 
around the rim of the completed nest. 
Cold rain began to fall as the watchers saw 
her take her place in the nest and continue 
the work of shaping and adorning. The 
storm increased, clearing next day to reveal 
snow covering the mesas at the base of the 
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ranges. An auto trip to the Tejunga Sunland 
region to enjoy the snow, resulted in some 
extraordinary birding. Within the compass 
of a few acres comprising dry brush covered 
hills, level fields, a wet swale whose waters 
gathered into a little stream flowing between 
willow bordered banks, a reedy pool, ancient 
sycamore trees, a grove of venerable oaks, 
rows of tall eucalyptus trees, and numerous 
telephone wires with their supporting poles, 
probably 1,000 birds of some 25 species had 
found a haven from the storm. In greatest 
numbers were the Band-tailed Pigeons, 
numbering probably 300 to 500. Robins, 
Mountaim-and Western Bluebirds, Purple 
Finches, Pine Siskins, Audubon Warblers, 
Green-backed and Willow Goldfinches, added 
to the vivacity of the brilliant picture. 
Varied Thrushes were estimated at 12 to 
20. A Cabanis Woodpecker was found in 
the oak grove, and three Wilson’s Snipe 
were flushed several times from the swale. 
The place was visited on February 3, 4, and 
7, and yarying numbers found on each trip. 
The snow rapidly retreated to the heights 
after a few hours sunshine and many of the 
birds scattered out. 

On the same dates, there was a notable 
gathering of Loons and Western Grebes in 
Santa Monica Bay, on February 8 White 
Throated Swifts visited Echo Park, and on 
February to several San Diego Wrens were 
heard singing. 

A certain Buzzard’s roost in San Diego 
County was vacated by its 75 nightly tenants 
early in November, but about the middle 
of January small numbers reappeared, 
increasing nightly.—FRANcES B. SCHNEIDER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sook Mews and Reviews 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Diary oF Orro 
WIDMANN. Trans. of the Academy of 
Sciences, St. Louis, Mo. Vol. xxiv. 
No. 8, December, 1922. 77 pages. 

It is a great pleasure to see some of the 
careful, intensive, sympathetic bird studies 
of this veteran ornithologist brought  to- 
gether in one publication. Two of them were 
first published thirty-nine years ago, but 
we commend them to present-day students 
as models of observation and presentation. 
One describes ‘How Young Birds are Fed’ 
and records 3,277 visits (1,454 by the males, 
1,823 by the females) paid by sixteen pairs 
of Martins to their nests between the hours 
of 4 A.M. and 8 p.m. on June 24. The second 
article, entitled ‘Where Martins Roost’ is 
a graphic description of the habits of these 
birds, full of information and vivid pen 
pictures. 

Other papers are on the ‘Nesting Habits 
of the Purple Martin,’ ‘The Crows’ Winter 
Roost at St. Louis,’ ‘Our Birds in Winter,’ 
the ‘Chimney Swift,’ ‘Birds of the Ozarks’ 
and ‘Reminiscences of a Visit to Branson 
and White River, Spring of 1906.’ All con- 
tain original material and make welcome 
additions to our published sources of in- 
formation concerning birds. We hope that 
Mr. Widmann will make further explora- 
tions in his diaries.—F. M. C. 


A Birp Lover. By JENNIE 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
184 pages. 


(QUESTS OF 
BROOKS. 
1922. 12mo, 
The author of this volume is in truth a 

bird-lover, and she writes of her friendship 
with various feathered folk so joyously and 
with so evident an appreciation of the value 
to man of association with birds, that no 
one, we are sure, can read of her experiences 
without feeling a desire to duplicate them.— 
eV: 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—Two papers of considerable 
length are concluded in the January issue. 
Griscom concludes his interesting discussion 
of field marks and behavior of the Anatide 


of the Atlantic Coast with a review of Sea 
Ducks, Geese, and Swans. This is a paper 
which will be helpful for the field student of 
these birds, not only in giving useful hints 
that will aid in their identification, but also 
in showing in how far they may and may 
not be identified in life. The concluding 
part of a statistical study of the nesting of 
Mourning Doves, by Margaret M. Nice, 
contains a discussion of the behavior of the 
parents, the breeding season, enemies, suc- 
cesses and failures of broods. 

‘The Black-crowned Night Heron’ by 
A. O. Gross (first part), is based on a statis- 
tical study of a colony numbering at least 
2,300 pairs, near Barnstable, Mass. Chapters 
on names, range, migration, breeding- 
places, food, and calls of this familiar bird 
are somewhat monographic in scope, covering 
its entire range with many references to 
the literature. Four photographs illustrate 
the Massachusetts colony and its environ- 
ment. 

‘Notes on the Short-eared Owl,’ by C. A. 
Urner, is mostly on the nesting birds of 
salt marshes near Elizabeth, N. J. Circum- 
stantial evidence is presented that this 
species sometimes removes its eggs or help- 
less young to a place of safety in an emer- 
gency; that at an early age the young are 
fed chiefly on smaller birds, later on small 
mammals; and that an identical nesting- 
site is sometimes occupied for more than 
one season. Five different call-notes are 
described for this Owl. 

C. W. Townsend finds Northern Horned 
Larks and Pipits breeding on regions of 
tableland above tree limit near the north 
coast of the Gaspé Peninsula, far south of 
the general southern limit of their breeding 
range in this longitude. Two photographs 
illustrate the country. 

M. S. Crosby publishes faunal notes 
supplementary to ‘A Preliminary List of 
the Birds of Dutchess County, N. Y.,’ 
issued by the Rhinebeck Bird Club, 1o2t. 
Dutchess County borders on the Hudson 
River and is therefore in one of the main 
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arteries of north-south migration, which 
makes it of special interest to students of 
migration dates, Wintering of the Wilson’s 
Snipe; occurrence of such maritime species 
as Knot, Semipalmated Plover, and Turn- 
stone; details of the identification of a 
Hoary Redpoll in life; and a sporadic out- 
break in 1922 of the usually more western 
Cerulean Warbler, are interesting items. 

There are several systematic papers. 
Todd reviews a tropical American genus of 
Finches, Cyanocompsa, with a key to the 
known forms and the two new subspecies 
described. Oberholser reviews the status 
and names of races of the Plumed Mountain 
Quail of the Pacific States, proposing a new 
name for one form. Coale finds that the 
eastern Little Black Rail is racially distinct 
from that of Jamaica (photograph of skins). 
Dickey describes a new Clapper Rail from 
the Colorado River Valley. Palmer chron- 
icles the Fortieth Stated Meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, held at the 
new Field Museum in Chicago, and as 
secretary of the Union reports on its recent 
activities. 

In General Notes one finds the usual 
variety of faunal and other items. F. H. 
Kennard has seen the Loon under water use 
its wings In swimming, and again swim with 
the feet only, wings close to the side. S. W. 
Brooks describes a Green Heron which 
plunged beneath the water for Goldfish, 
from the stone rim of a city park pond. 
H. M. Holland records an egg of the Red- 
winged Blackbird (perhaps the same 
individual bird) in two Vireo nests. Wet- 
more’s discussion of the periodical diminu- 
tion in numbers of the Carolina Wren near 
Washington, D. C., due to winters with an 
unusually heavy snowfall, is interesting in 
connection with the presence or absence of 
this species at the northern edge of its 
range, near New York City, for which see 
reports in ‘The Season’ department of 
Brrp-Lore. Among other Labrador notes, 
H. F. Lewis mentions a Chipping Sparrow 
at Mingan, July 25, 1922. The appearance 
and numbers of southern birds in Labrador 
should be carefully recorded so that at some 
future date datails of their invasion of this 
northern territory will be known, if such a 
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general movement is actually in progress. 

E. A. Poole visited North Carolina 
coastal islands the end of June, finding 
Brown Pelicans, rare on that coast a few 
years ago, abundant; and obtaining some 
very interesting data on the presence of 
northern-breeding shore birds. Continued 
observations on shore birds at such a 
locality from mid-June to mid-July would 
be of great interest. Anent the identification 
of casual birds in life, a Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron reported in Pennsylvania 
(Gillespie) was an adult and readily identi- 
fied. A juvenal bird of -the same species 
reported from New Jersey (Urner) would 
carry little weight, but for the accompanying 
detailed account of the careful observation 
upon which the identification is based. The 
reviewer (familiar with the Yellow-crown 
in the South) finds this account convincing. 
The occurrence of Nelson's Sparrow. at 
Chicago, May 27, is thought to be good 
evidence of its breeding (Fifrig) ‘“‘as the 
Sparrow migration is over by that time.” 
The fact that the height of migration for 
the Acadian Sparrow (maritime race of the 
Nelson’s) comes at the end of May on the 
Atlantic coast, may have some bearing on 
this problem. 

Some notes from New 
England Bird-banding Association are placed 
in Notes and News. “A Bronzed Grackle, 
banded September 11 by Mr. Charles B. 
Floyd, Auburndale, Mass., was found 
wounded at Elizabeth, N. J., November 7. 
Later it recovered and flew away with others 
of its kind;” is an item of interest to observers 
in the New York region who believe their 
late fall Grackles to be primarily of this 
northern and western race, although the 
Purple Grackle is the breeding bird. 

The editorial policy of following the 
latest supplements to the A. O. U. Check- 
List as regards generic names in faunal 
papers, quite noticeable in this number of 
The Auk, seems to the reviewer a questionable 
one. The names in the latest published 
edition of the Check-List (followed by 
standard bird books) will always be more 
familiar to ornithologists who do not happen 
to be particularly concerned with the 
vagaries of nomenclature—J. T. N. 
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In this issue of Brrp-Lore we give the 
center of the stage to the Robin, which, 
mdre than any other, is the bird of the 
month. After mid-May, when the keen 
longing for spring has been in part, at least, 
satisfied, the Robin’s song falls on ac- 
customed ears, then alert for the voices of 
more gifted songsters. But in April he is 
both the master soloist and chorister. All 
the promise of the new-born year rings in 
his cheerful carol and he sings alike for 
layman and bird man. 

No city park is too small, no town border 
too squalid, no garden too formal for him. 
Probably no other American bird is so 
abundant and, throughout the larger part 
of our country, so universally distributed. 
Where more retiring, less adaptable birds 
have decreased or disappeared before the 
changes wrought by man, the Robin has 
thrived. Civilization has diminished the 
ranks of his enemies and added to his 
sources of food. When worm-hunting on 
close-cropped lawns he seems to be in an 
environment especially designed for him 
by nature rather than by man, while cherries 
and strawberries now form as much a part 
of his normal bill of fare as do worms. 

No other native bird is so friendly; none 
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shows a greater confidence in our good will. 
Bluebirds, Wrens, and Martins take up 
their abode in the houses we erect for them, 
but the Robin often makes our home his. 
Almost everyone living in the country where 
Robins nest has had experiences resembling 
those described by contributors to this 
number of Brrp-Lore. It is not alone that 
the birds find suitable nesting-sites in and 
about buildings: often, indeed, the site 
selected is far more difficult to build on than 
a tree-crotch. Witness the experience of 
the Robins of which Mr, Warren and Mr. 
Samson write. Their nesting material blew 
away or fell as fast as they placed it in 
position and success was finally won only 
by the birds’ undaunted persistence. Nor 
could the birds described by Mr. Eves have 
selected the rounded surface of a hanging 
dishpan as preferable to the limb of a tree. 
One is almost tempted to believe that it is 
desire for human companionship which 
induces the Robin to select nest-sites so 
obviously unsuited to his wants. Certainly 
no one can deny the birds’ sociability. They 
migrate and pass the winter in great flocks 
or troops and even when nesting do not 
exhibit that aggressiveness and jealousy 
which prevents many birds from building 
near one another. 

It is to all these ‘abilities’ that the Robin 
owes his success. Ability to subsist on a 
varied diet, adaptability in habit, sociability 
in disposition, make a combination of 
attributes which gives their possessor a 
tremendous advantage over less favored 
competitors. 

Doubtless it is because of their abundance 
and familiarity that partially or wholly 
white Robins are so often reported. For the 
same reason Brrp-Lore is frequently em- 
barrassed by the receipt, for publication, of 
records of these albinos. The unusual, of 
course, always claims our attention and the 
appearance of a white Robin, for example, 
invariably creates interest and comment. 
But the publication of such a record cannot 
be expected to arouse interest unless it be 
accompanied by some observation other 
than that of the birds albinism. In the 
story of Mrs. Tuttle’s albino Robin we have 
such observations, 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BIRD COMMUNITIES 


There are many ways of learning to know birds. At first there is plenty to 
keep us busy just learning the names of those that come and go through our 
gardens or our public parks. Then, when we have learned their names and 
can speak them at sight, we have to learn their songs and all their variety of 
call notes. Next we learn whence they have come, where they are going, and 
which ones will stay with us throughout the summer. And of those that stay 
with us, we learn where they nest and how, what color eggs they lay, what 
their young are like, and all the little secrets of their home life. Yet we are 
not satisfied. 

We find the name of a bird in our bird books that we have not seen and we 
are not happy until we have discovered it. It may be a long chase, for doubt- 
less its habits are different from those of the birds we have become familiar 
with, or it frequents different places, or it resembles some other bird so closely 
that we have overlooked it, but we are not content until we have found it. 
Finally we become familiar with every nook and corner of the region in which 
we live that is likely to shelter a bird, and we know just where to go to find 
any particular kind of bird. 

At first we absorbed this knowledge in a general way from experience. One 
place always brought us good luck with Warblers, another place was good for 
Sparrows, still another for Herons, and so on. With increasing experience we 
learn to associate different birds and put them in particular types of environ- 
ments; and when we see one of a group we begin to look for the others, or when 
we see a particular type of environment, we begin looking for certain birds. 
We soon learn that some birds are much more restricted in their distribution 
than others, occurring only in one type of environment, while other birds are 
very adaptable and range widely. Particularly is this true after the birds are 
nesting. Thus we have a community of garden birds, of woodland birds, of 
field birds, of marsh birds, and so on, and it is a matter of surprise worthy of 
note when we find a bird out of place. 

The novelty of a Swamp Sparrow in the garden, a Woodcock on the lawn, 
a Bittern in the park, or a Grouse in the orchard gives added pleasure to the 
discovery when we know that they have come there through some unusual 
circumstance, 
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Perhaps no bird community is more interesting to study than that of the 
cat-tail marsh with its highly specialized species. The marsh is at its best from 
the middle of May until the first of June, but if one wants to get familiar with 
its multitudinous life, both plant and animal, he should begin his excursions 
during April before the vegetation gets too much of a start. It will, therefore, 
be a good community for us to begin with and in subsequent numbers of 
this Department we can direct our ‘bird walks’ through others. 

The editor feels that he can furnish no better picture of the spring life of 
the marshes than that which he published in American Forestry a few years 
ago. He will, therefore, quote largely from that article, in the hope that it will 
inspire greater appreciation for one of nature’s treasure houses and lead some 
teacher to direct her children toward, rather than away from, these dreaded 
places.—A. A. A. 


APRIL IN THE MARSHES 


There are some who shun the marshes as the abode of snakes and fever, the 
haunt of naught but evil, and to them the strange voices which come from its 
unknown depths are uncanny. The rhythmic waving of the sedges, the cold 
breezes at evening, and the blackness of its waters portend no good. But 
there are others who have spent hours wading through its dark waters; who 
know when the pickerel run and the bullheads nest; who know when the 
Mallard, the Widgeon, and the Pintail circle over its ponds, and who know in 
which high elm the Wood Duck nests. They know how the Redwing hangs its 
nest and where to find the Coot and the Rail. They have looked into its dark 
waters and seen the caddice worm carrying its case and have watched the 
dragonfly nymph stalk its prey. Lucky few who know the marshland and 
therefore love it! 

Early in March when the ice has scarcely thawed from its flooded surface, 
before the pike have begun to splash and before any birds have come, the notes 
of a sun-warmed peeper announce that spring is on its way. And next, from 
out of the clear blue sky comes the low sweet chuckle of the first Bluebird; the 
joyful ‘gurgle-lee’ of the Redwing greets one’s ears, and towards dusk the wild 
ducks fly in narrowing circles and alight with a splash among the brown flags. 
The Geese go honking overhead in a great wedge, and then comes the spring. 
Each evening great flocks of migrating Redwings settle like smoke into the dried 
flags and each morning they depart for northern marshes, males first by 
themselves, and two weeks later the females. All night the shrill notes of the 
peepers fill the air with a deafening chorus. The yelping of the wood frogs and 
the lower pulsating choir of the meadow frogs announce that soon the waters 
will be teeming with tadpoles. The first dragonfly darts after some luckless 
gnat that has seen fit to transform so early and a small flock of Tree Swallows 
comes skimming from the south. Let us wait until the middle of April, however, 
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before we don our high boots and start through the marsh, for from that time 
until the first of June the marsh is at its best. 

The earliest cat-tails and water dock have now reached the surface of the 
water and give the first greenness to the marsh. Large ponds mark where the 
sedges will later appear for they are slower in starting and the winter fires have 
left not even a brown stalk to show above the water. The marsh resounds 
with the music of the Red-wings and many strange calls emanate from tangled 
places that one is eager to 
explore. A great liquid call 
comes from a matted patch of 
sedges at the edge of the marsh. 
“Ooble-oob, ooble-oob,” like 
water being poured froma huge 
jug, these notes being preceded 
by a tapping sound like strik- 
ing a stake with a mallet. It is 
the Bittern and, if we are for- 
tunate, we may be able to stalk 
him and catch him at his work, 
though more likely we will al- 
most step on him, so inconspic- 
uous is he in his brown plu- 
mage. As the tapping starts 
again one may see his gulping 
contortions as first he claps his 
bill and then makes the motions 
of swallowing with great diffi- 
culty, but he never puts his bill 
beneath the water as is some- 
times stated. As one approaches 
closer, the strange bird instead 
of flying immediately, may 
stretch up his long neck and 


AN IMMATURE BITTERN, CONSPICUOUS AGAINST Point his long bill toward the 
THE WATER BUT VERY PROTECTIVELY zenith, simulating a broken snag 


MARKED FOR LIFE AMONG THE SEDGES ee: 
Ne Ce el projecting from the water. If he 
is among the brown sedges, he 
will be practically invisible because his neck is striped with brown and buff 
and resembles the lights and shadows of the dead vegetation. If one tries to 
circle about him, he slowly rotates so as to present always his striped neck, 
but finally frightened, he springs clumsily into the air and sails off across the 
marsh, gradually drawing his head back on his shoulders and trailing his 
long legs behind after the manner characteristic of all Herons. 
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As he disappears from sight a splashing in the water may attract one’s 
attention to a spot where the pike are spawning. The dorsal fins of the huge 
fish can be seen above the surface as, side by side, they swim back and forth 
scattering their eggs. They came up from the big lake when the ice melted 
and they will return when their labors are completed. Big fellows they are, 
some of them weighing ten to fifteen pounds, and if one remains quiet they may 
swim so close as to show their broad flat snouts, the snaky yellow markings in 
their dorsal fins, and the small white spots on their sides. Many times in one’s 
journey through the marsh he will be startled by a big splash almost under 
his feet as he frightens one of these large fish from its hiding place, and he will 
be able to follow its wake as it zigzags through the flags. 

Numerous spherical bunches of frogs’ eggs, held up from the bottom on 
slender reeds or brush, and tangled, yarn-like strings of toads’ eggs are every- 
where conspicuous, and the jubilant trills of the toads themselves announce 
that their breeding season is not yet over though many of the frogs have left 
the marsh. There are many other sounds, almost as incessant, that one may 
long be at a loss to explain. 

From a tangled mat of 
brown cat-tails comes a 
peculiar grinding sound as 
though someone were grit- 
ting his teeth. This is fol- 
lowed by a clicking noise 
much like an old-fashioned 
sewing machine, and then 
out of the top of the flags 
bursts a little brown ball. 
Floating upward like a tuft 
of cotton, it breaks into vi- 
vacious music and then 
drops back into hiding to 
continue its scolding. It is 
the Long-billed Marsh Wren 
and if one remains quiet, its 
inquisitiveness soon gets the 
better of its timidity and it 
runs up a reed to get a bet- 
ter view of the intruder, car- 
rying its tail cocked forward 
over its back in most impish 
fashion. Again it floats up- 7 
ward, all its feathers fluffed 4 {onG gIELED MARSH WREN AT ITS GLOBULAR NEST 
out and its short wings Photographed by A. A. Allen 
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vibrating so rapidly that they are scarcely noticed. The cause for all this 
excitement we are not long in discovering, for hung conspicuously among the 
dead flags is a ball of brown sedge leaves with an opening on one side. Always 
busy, always mischievous, the little Wren has already completed one nest and 
will doubtless build several more before his mate arrives, but when she does 
come, she will spurn them all and start a new one of her own. 

As one watches the Wren one may be surprised by a loud call on the far 
side of the tangle: “Ticket, ticket, ticket, ticket.” Perhaps an admission fee 
is to be charged before one can see further secrets of the marsh. It is one 
of the notes of the Virginia Rail but it will take some careful stalking before 


A PAIR OF VIRGINIA RAILS DISCUSSING THINGS NEAR THEIR NEST 
Photographed by A. A. Allen 


one sees the slender dark brown bird with a rather long reddish bill sneaking 
between the cat-tails, its short tail cocked up, like a tiny brown hen’s. It is 
difficult to make the Rail fly unless it is cornered and even then it may dodge 
back between one’s feet rather than trust itself on its rather feeble wings. 

A little later one may be startled by loud clucking sounds, and then a terrific 
‘“Wup-Pup-Pup-Pup-pup-pup-pup”” announces the presence of a Florida 
Gallinule or ‘water chicken,’ a bird about the size of a small bantam, slaty 
black in color except for its red bill and green legs. The bill is set off by a large 
red plate on the forehead and a greenish tip, while the green legs are trimmed 
with little red bands like garters. White feathers under the tail and white 
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Photographed by A. A. Allen 
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A PIED-BILLED GREBE OR “HELL-DIVER” WITH ITS YOUNG AMONG THE RUSHES 
Photographed by A. A. Allen 
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streaks on the flanks usually pass unnoticed, but when the bird is startled, 
especially with its young, they are made very conspicuous. 

Occasionally one may hear a call that begins like the Gallinule’s, but ends 
with almost plaintive cooing. “Wup-Pup-Pup-Pup-pup-pup-pup-caow-caow- 
caow-caow,” it floats across the marsh and it will probably be a long time 
before one associates the call with the obscure, timid bird we know as the Pied- 
billed Grebe or ‘hell-diver.’ It is a little early yet to look for its floating nest 
and even later, when the bird is incubating, it will be almost impossible to 
find it, so much does it resemble the small platforms of débris piled up by 
muskrats, for the mother bird always covers her eggs before leaving the nest 
so that passing enemies will not discover them. 

The Red-winged Blackbirds are scolding everywhere, and one expects to 
find many of their nests. It is still too early, however, for, although it is a 
month and a half since the first Redwings were seen, the females that are to 
nest in this marsh are just arriving and the males are welcoming them. When- 
ever a female in her streaked coat appears, she is pursued by several males, 
now close against the water, now high in the air, as though they must display 
to her their strength of wing. Again, several males may be seen mounting 
upwards for hundreds of feet, then hovering there on suspended wing like so 
many Skylarks, finally floating back to the marsh with feathers ruffled and 
epaulets flaming. 

It is too early also to hear the whinny of the Sora Rail or the soft cooing of 


A SORA RAIL SNEAKING UP TO ITS NEST 
Photographed by A. A. Allen 
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the Least Bittern that will add their charm in May. Nor do the borders of 
the marsh yet echo the (witchery) call of the Yellow-throat. But the marsh is a 
glorious place to be on one of these warm spring days, especially early in the 
morning or toward dusk when one is almost overwhelmed with the abundance 
of life. And even during the night the marsh dwellers are far from quiet. The 
frogs and toads maintain a sonorous accompaniment to the varied calls of the 
birds. The spasmodic notes from excited Swamp Sparrows and the weird 
calls from startled Rails and Gallinules mingle with the almost incessant 
chatter of the Marsh Wrens until long after midnight. Then all is quiet for a 
few hours, but long before the first signs of dawn the activity begins once more. 
By four o’clock the Song Sparrows are singing about the border of the marsh 
and a few minutes later the Swamp Sparrows begin their sweet twitter. The 
stars are still bright when a Short-eared Owl gives its peculiar call and is dimly 
seen as it circles near. The Sparrows continue to sing for half an hour before 
the first Bittern sounds its liquid notes across the marsh. Then the Gulls 
begin to gabble on the lake, and ten minutes later the Wilson’s Snipe be- 
gins to bleat and a strange winnowing sound pulsates across the marsh as 
they perform their aerial evolutions. 

It is now three quarters of an hour since the first Sparrow sang, the morning 
star has sunk below the horizon, and the first signs of dawn have appeared. 
The Gulls start up the valley for their daily foraging in the fields, and the first 
Redwing is heard. As though awaiting the signal, hundreds of birds give 
answer and day is proclaimed. The stars die out and color appears in the east: 


bs 


A PAIR OF SWAMP SPARROWS AT THEIR NEST IN THE DRIED SEDGES 
Photographed by A. A. Allen 
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the greens and yellows change to rose, and the rose to red. A Great Blue Heron 
leaves his roost in the woods and starts for his fishing grounds. A pair of Teal 
swing across the field of vision, dark against the sky. A few restless Grackles 
start up from the marsh, heading for the uplands, and soon the morning flight 
of Redwings begins. Scattering over the marsh, they do not leave in the 
compact flocks that are so characteristic of the evening flight. Single birds, 
more uneasy than the rest, loose groups of seven or eight, and at times slightly 
larger flocks fly towards the hills to the east and to the west. By eight o’clock 
most of the Redwings have left, and two hours later one would scarcely know 
there had been a Redwing in the marsh. If we have spent the night near the 
marsh, we are content now to leave, for we have experienced one of the most 
stirring phenomena that nature has to offer. When thousands of other experi- 
ences crowd into our lives and dim our memories, one picture will retain its 
freshness: it will be spring on the marshes and the awakening of the birds.— 


A, AjwAS 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
HARD TO PLEASE 


One spring, quite a long while ago, when we lived in the city, a little Wren 
decided to build in our mail-box. We knew if she stayed there, she would be 
interrupted too much, and there was a possibility that her nest would be 
destroyed entirely, so we built another bird house and put it in a shady place 
not far from the mail-box. Then when the birds were both away, we moved 
the straws, hair, feathers, etc., from the mail-box to the new home with as 
much care as possible. To our eyes, the way that we had fixed the nest looked 
perfect; in fact, I suppose that we thought the job better than the way the 
bird had done herself. 

Presently Mamma Wren returned and after some trouble and fuss she 
found the new nest. She seemed to eye it contemptously, as though she could 
not conceive of anything so badly misplaced as it was. 

Finally she got down to business, and with an incessant scolding, straw by 
straw, she threw them to the porch floor. At last every one was out, and 
mamma suggested that she was perfectly welcome to our broom if she wished 
to sweep her new home. 

When she had gotten all of the ‘furnishings’ out, she flew down to the little 
pile and, one by one, she picked them up and flew back to the new nest and 
placed them to suit herself. 

We were sorry that we had caused her so much extra work, and we told 
her so. She accepted our apology, after we promised never to touch her precious 
nest again.—NELL LouNSBERRY (age 13 years), Hillcrest, S. Dak. 


[Female Wrens usually treat the nests built by the males in this same way. Evidently 
they are quite particular—A. A. A.] 
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A GOOD DAY FOR DUCKS 


On Washington’s Birthday, 1922, some friends and I took a hike to the 
Miami River in hope of adding new species of birds to our year’s list. On the 
way we saw sixteen species. 

We had our lunches with us, so when we arrived, we sat in a clump of young 
willow trees with our eyes fixed on the river. While we were talking, one of 
the boys looked up and there, right in front of us, floating down the river, was 
a flock of Scaup Ducks. I think there were seven of them. Then two men 
came walking on the bank above us and the Ducks flew away. We walked 
on down the river, seeing flocks of Ducks in the air, but could not identify 
them. Therefore we went back and crossed over the bridge to the other side. 

As we walked down the other shore we saw places where the ground was 
covered with Duck tracks. We went about half a mile more up the river. 
Then we sneaked back, hiding behind the willows and crawling on hands and 
knees. Soon we arrived at a place where we could see all of the Ducks. Yet 
we were not close enough to tell the species. We moved closer to them and 
they all flew away. j 

I now thought of a plan. We went to a place some hundred feet from where 
the Ducks might return and then tossed up a coin as to which of usshould stay. 
Luckily for me I won the toss. 

So I lay there and waited. In some twenty minutes three Ducks flew over- 
head. There were many Crows in the neighborhood and these and a few 
Killdeers seemed to try to warn the Ducks of my presence. 

After I had waited about ten more minutes, seven Mallards lit on the water 
in front of me. Soon the water and part of the shore was covered with Mallards, 
Black Ducks, Pintails, Mergansers and many others which I was not able to 
identify. 

Considering the number of new species I saw, that was the most successful 
hike I ever took in the winter.—Davip Marx (age 15 years), Norwood, Ohio. 
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EVILS THAT LURK IN 


In western Europe it has long been the 
custom on private game preserves to employ 
keepers to protect the game-birds and game 
animals. One of their duties has been to 
trap, shoot, or otherwise destroy those wild 
animals and wild birds that prey more or 
less on the game which the owner is seeking 
to protect for the purpose of shooting. Wild- 
life thus destroyed is classed and generally 
referred to as ‘vermin.’ Among vermin are 
included Hawks, Owls, Rooks, and in fact 
almost any bird that in the judgment of the 
gamekeeper may be regarded as inimicable 
to the interests of the game-birds whose well- 
being he is supposed to look after until the 
shooting season opens and the hunters arrive. 

As just indicated, the gamekeepers often 
have wide discriminating powers. I was 
told in England that a gamekeeper was asked 
why he was engaged in shooting Nightin- 
gales. He replied that on account of their 
singing at night they kept young Pheasants 
awake. This case is doubtless an imaginary 
one, but the mere fact that it is regarded 
as an appropriate story and is constantly 
told to show the diligence of the gamekeeper, 
serves to illustrate the extreme measures to 
which these men frequently go in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 


THE BOUNTY SYSTEM 


The European custom of protecting game 
birds by means of destroying the so-called 
vermin has been transplanted to this country 
and has been generally employed by the 
managers of private shooting estates. The 
system has spread to state governments and, 
especially of recent years, ‘bounty laws’ have 
been more and more advocated in the 
legislatures. Some are in operation today, 
as, for example, in Virginia where Hawks, 
Owls, and Crows are killed, and those who 
destroy such ‘vermin’ receive a cash reward 
from the state authorities. 

We can understand why the Europeans a 
century or more ago might have felt disposed 
to kill all Hawks, and Owls, for scientific 
investigation had not advanced to the point 
where the economic value of many of these 
species was understood. In this country, 
however, and especially at the present date, 
there is theoretically much general enlighten- 
ment on the subject. Our Government, 
represented by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has made a careful study of the feeding 
habits of many birds, and among the publi- 
cations of the Biological Survey one may 
find much information showing that there 
are species of Hawks and Owls that are 


especially valuable to the agricultural 
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interests of the country and which rarely if 
ever prey upon game-birds. The food of 
some of these Hawks and Owls consists 
almost entirely of such injurious creatures 
as grasshoppers, mice, rats, gophers and 
other plagues of the farmer and fruit-grower. 

In North America we have nineteen 
species of Hawks and twenty-one species of 
Owls. From the Government reports we 
learn that those which may be considered 
destructive to game-birds constitute a small 
minority. Chiefly among those which the 
more discerning state authorities exclude 
from protection are the Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Cooper’s Hawk, Goshawk, Great Horned 
Owl, and Snowy Owl. But why should any 
state in the Union give a bounty for the 
killing of those species which are of great 
economic value and whose destructive 
influence to game-birds is, to say the least, 
negligible? Why should public money be 
used to pay men to kill such highly valuable 
species as for example the Barn Owl, Broad- 
winged Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Harris’ 
Hawk and Sparrow Hawk? Why should 
not the American Eagle be protected in all 
places? This latter species is not an abundant 
bird today any place within our borders, yet 
we frequently read in the press that, in such 
and such a town, gunners have arrived with 
a Bald Eagle that they killed some place in 
the surrounding country; that it had a great 
expanse of wings, etc. So the men and boys 
pour out into the streets and hold a small 
Roman holiday over the bloody remains of 
an American Eagle, the emblem of our 
national independence! 

A bounty exists on Eagles in Alaska and 
I have recently been advised that bounties 
have been paid on more than 18,000 of these 
birds. There is good evidence to show that 
this Eagle is an extremely abundant species 
in that territory; in fact it was originally 
very plentiful along the northwest coast 
country where they fed extensively on salmon 
which crowd up the stream every spring in 
unbelievable numbers, where after laying 
their eggs and thus having performed their 
biological functions in life, they die on the 
spawning ground, The claim that Eagles 
destroy song birds is generally denied by 
well-informed people. 


13 


In reference to the bounty law in Virginia 
today, apparently no discrimination is made 
between the beneficial and ‘injurious’ species. 
The good must go with the bad. The tares 
and wheat alike are plucked up and cast 
into the oven. Such bounty laws are generally 
popular among certain classes of the popula- 
tion, especially those who enjoy the sport 
of going afield with gun and dog. Here and 
there they see evidences of a Hawk having 
torn a bird, and therefore feel pleased at 
the idea that ‘Hawks’ should be killed. The 
average hunter, not being a serious student 
of natural history, does not know the names 
of the different Hawks or their habits. He 
does know that he has no use for ‘Hawks.’ 
He is like the farmer who went into a side 
show of a circus and, upon seeing a large 
snake, immediately attacked it with his 
heavy walking-cane. The snake’s owner 
remonstrated, stating that he paid more 
than $1,000 for the snake. The farmer is re- 
ported to have said, “It makes no difference 
to me. I kills em wherever I sees ’em!”’ 

The point of the whole subject I am raising 
is this. If we have to have bounty systems 
(of which the Biological Survey states it does 
not approve) why cannot bounties be con- 
fined to species of Hawks and Owls that are 
proven to be detrimental to the interests of 
the game breeder, and on the shoulders of 
the man who desires to kill the Hawk for the 
bounty let rest the responsibility as to 
whether he kills useful species? There is 
plenty of literature describing the different 
kinds of birds in North America and very 
little effort is necessary for a man to inform 
himself as to those that should not be 
destroyed. The bounty system as carried on 
today is entirely too loosely managed. If we 
must have a bounty system on vermin we 
should have a system intelligently managed. 

One of our neighboring provinces in 
Canada, British Columbia, has a bounty law 
in operation. Recent comments on this law 
and the extent ot its operations were summed 
up by a writer of an article that appeared in 
The Daily Province, published in Vancouver, 
December 8, 1922. The figures as to the 
actual number of birds in the province may 
perhaps be exaggerated. Doubtless the 
method by which these figures were arrived 
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at was largely guesswork, and it is often 
said one man’s guess is as good as another’s, 
but exception certainly should be taken to 
the estimates regarding the vast destruction 
of song birds by these species. The fact that 
a Crow may rob a bird’s nest does not neces- 
sarily mean that the parent birds will not 
rear young that season, for any ornithologist 
knows that if the average song bird’s nest is 
robbed it will immediately construct another 
I have 
known birds to lose four sets of eggs in one 


and lay a second setting of eggs. 


season and yet rear as many young as if the 
first nest had not been disturbed. 

The major premise in the last sentence of 
the article is wrong, for small birds are not 
becoming extinct in North America. They 
are on the increase. Following is the article: 


Some of the records of the Game Con- 
servation Board afford illuminating informa- 
tion, not only for those interested in sport, 
but for the ordinary citizen and particularly 
the farmer. The statistics for the last two 
vears regarding crows, eagles, and owls afford 
a striking instance of this. 

Commencing January 1, 1921, the bonus 
paid by the Provincial Government on crows 
was raised to 20 cents, on eagles it was fixed 
at one dollar, and on owls the same. This 
made it worth while for sportsmen to 
go after these birds, at least to a limited 
extent, and the results have been considerable. 

The Game Conservation Board estimates 
that by the end of the year bonuses will have 
been paid on 70,000 crows, 9,000 eagles, and 
6,000 owls. The bonuses will amount to 
$14,000 for crows, $9,000 for eagles, and 
$6,000 for owls, or a total of $20,000 for 
85,000 birds of prey in two years. 


One Per Cent Killed 


The slaughter of these birds seems tremen- 
dous, but an official of the board expressed 
the opinion that the number killed did not 
represent more than one per cent of the 
total. “When you consider,” he said, “that 
comparatively few persons have been shoot- 
ing, and these principally in the more settled 
districts, I think one per cent, is a high 
estimate.” And this opinion was supported 
by several game wardens who happened to 
be present at the time. 

“T feel certain,’ remarked one of the 
wardens, “that, so far as the crows are 
concerned in any event, the estimate is high. 
It may not be so far out with the eagles, and 
in fact is probably about right. With the 
owls it is a somewhat different matter; they 
are nocturnal in their habits, and it is only 
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the ones that come out in the daytime that 
fall victims.” 


Difficult to Shoot 


Mr. R. A. Cumming, an honorary officer 
of the Department for the Protection of 
Migratory Birds, expressed the opinion that 
although the percentage mentioned might 
be somewhat higher in the more settled 
districts, it was probably’ about correct, 
taking the whole province into consideration, 

“T have taken a good deal of interest in 
the matter, particularly in connection with 
crows,” said he, ‘and have been responsible 
for the demise of many myself. In fact I 
consider myself an expert_and fully realize 
the difficulty in shooting them, particularly 
after they have become wary from being 
shot at once or twice.” 

Taking this estimate as being fairly 
reliable, it shows an approximate crow 
population in the province of 7,000,000, of 
eagles 900,000, and of owls 600,000. To 
those who have not given the matter much 
thought these figures seem appalling; but 
they are probably well within the mark. 
Really appalling, however, is the probable 
damage which these millions of crows alone 
do to the insectivorous and game-birds of 
the province in course of a year. 


Destructive Crows 


“There are two distinct varieties of crows,” 
said Mr. Cumming, ‘the ordinary crow, or 
inland variety, and the fish crow, which 
frequents the coast. Of these, the ordinary 
crows are by far the most destructive. 
Although some of them are not so bad as 
others, quite a percentage live almost 
exclusively on eggs and young birds during 
the entire breeding season. The fish crows, 
which pick up most of their living along the 
shore, are not so bad, but even they spend 
much of their time bird-nesting. It is away 
within the mark to figure that, on the average 
each crow destroys at least ten of the eggs 
or young of insectivorous birds and one of 
game-birds during the course of a year. 
Anyone who has made a study of the subject 
will bear me out in these estimates.” 

This very conservative estimate shows, 
therefore, that in the Province of British 
Columbia the 7,000,000 crows alone have, 
during the last two years, accounted for no 
less than 140,000,000 insectivorous birds 
which would otherwise have had a fair chance 
of arriving at maturity; also for a total of 
140,000,00 game-birds. The figures seem 
colossal, but the estimate is regarded by 
many as ridiculously low. A crow spending 
almost his entire time bird-nesting for 
a couple of months, during the breeding 
season, and living on practically nothing 
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but eggs and young birds, as many of 


them do, must account for hundreds instead 
of merely ten. 


Loss of Game-Birds 


Of course, of the 14,000,000 game-birds 
destroyed, by far the larger number consist 
of grouse, ducks and other wild birds, 
indigenous to the country, and breeding so 
far from civilization that they could hardly 
be considered av ailable for sportsmen at the 
present time. It is not fair to consider, 
however, that at least one-seventh of the 
eggs and young destroyed are those of such 
birds as pheasants, ducks, grouse, quail and 
other game-birds, which have their habitat 
within reach of our sportsmen. The destruc- 
tion each year of 1,000,000 of these is a serious 
matter from a financial standpoint alone. 

The generally accepted average value of 
the game-birds is considered by the Game 
Conservation Board to be about $5 a brace. 
Therefore, assuming the figures of the de- 
predations to be correct there is a loss of half 
a million dollars each year in this item atone, 
which can be laid at the door of the crows. 

So far as game birds are concerned, the 
destruction done by the owls is probably 
greater, in proportion to their numbers. 
A large portion of the food of the great 
horned owl, during the whole of the year, 
consists of birds which have reached ma- 
turity, many of them parent birds with 
young. It is quite within the range of 
probability that they do as much damage to 
game-birds as the crows. But not to small 
birds. All owls, however, are not equally 
destructive, as many species feed on gophers, 
mice, and other small rodents. 


Eagles and Ducks 


There appears to be considerable difference 
of opinion as to the amount of damage done 
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to birds by eagles. It is sure that an eagle 
will swoop down on a wounded duck, or 
other wild bird, and that he occasionally 
succeeds in capturing an unwounded one, 
after a lengthy chase. It is interesting to 
watch him do this. The eagle swoops down 
on the duck, which dives. By the time the 
duck comes up the eagle is swooping back, 
and the duck has to dive again before he 
gets his breath properly. This. game goes on, 
back and forth, sometimes for half an hour 
at a stretch, until finally either the duck 
becomes exhausted and can dive no more, 
or the eagle gets tired of it and leaves with 
a disappointed scream. 

With the exception of the Golden Eagle of 
the interior, which is blamed for annexing 
an occasional lamb, the eagle lives almost 
entirely upon fish, largely dead ones, and 
it is decidedly doubtful whether there is 
any real reason why a bounty should be 
placed upon them. 


Insects Flourish 


Great as the loss through the destruction 
of the game-birds may be, it is in the constant 
thinning of the ranks of the smaller insecti- 
vorous birds that the province suffers most. 
Farmers can see and appreciate damage 
done by the crows to their corn and fruit, 
but it is doubtful if they have any con- 
ception of the direct damage they suffer 
from the insects which the small birds that 
never reach maturity might have destroyed. 

In the Vancouver area, taking in the Delta, 
approximately 5,000 crows have been de- 
stroyed in the past two years. Bearing in 
mind the one per cent estimate, this means 
that this district, the most thickly populated 
in British Columbia, can boast at least a 
million crows, or two for every man, woman, 
and child. No wonder the small birds are 
becoming extinct. 


SUMMER BIRD-STUDY 


Under a new plan for a summer gathering 
of students of birds and lovers of Nature, in 
connection with the National Association of 
Audubon’s Societies’ Wild Life Sanctuary 
and Experimental Game-Farm at Amston, 
Connecticut, all the facilities of the great 
Amston tract with its beautiful wild lake and 
diversified rolling country, secured under a 
five-year lease, are now made available, with 
board at moderate rates, within the means 
of students and teachers. 

Herbert K. Job, naturalist and author, of 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, will be in charge, directing and 


demonstrating the preserve and game-lfarm, 
taking motion pictures and other photo- 
graphs of wild bird life, hunting birds and 
their nests, and conducting field excursions 
and classes. There will be other visiting 
naturalists. The new plan will open up a 
wonderful opportunity for a summer vaca- 
tion, combined with easy and enjoyable 
learning along the whole gamut of Buirp- 
Lore, in all its varied modern aspects. 

Upon application to Herbert K. Job, 601 
Washington Avenue, West Haven, Conn., 
or Amston, Conn., during the summer, cir- 
culars will be sent and all questions answered, 
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JUSTICE JOB BARNARD 
President of the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, 1906-1923 
By T. S PALMER 


Justice Job Barnard, president of the 
Audubon Society of the District of Colum- 
bia, died at his home in the Falkstone 
Apartments, Washington, D. C., February 
28, 1923, after an attack of influenza. He 
was in his seventy-ninth year, having been 
born June 8, 1844, on Maple Arbor Farm 
in Porter County, Ind. He was the ninth 
child of William and Sally Barnard. His 
early years were spent on the farm and his 
education was received in the public schools 
of the county and in the Valparaiso Male and 
Female College. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, notwithstanding the opposition 
of his father who was a Quaker, he enlisted 
in Co. K. of the 73d Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry with which he served throughout 
the war and in 1865 was mustered out with 
the rank of sergeant. His service was chiefly 
in Kentucky and Tennessee with the Army 
of the Cumberland, and during the last 
year of the war he was in command of his 
company after the commissioned officers 
had been taken prisoner. 

Young Barnard had early developed a 
taste for reading and while in the army he 
learned shorthand. After the close of the 
war, he studied law at the University of 
Michigan and graduated in the class of 1867. 
In the following autumn he married Florence 
A. Putnam and settled at Crown Point, 
Ind., where he practised law until 1873, and 
served as town clerk, marshal, assessor, and 
city treasurer. After a few years’ residence 
here he removed to Washington, D. C., and 
for a time was an assistant clerk in the 
District Supreme Court. From 1876 to 
October 1, 1899, he practised law, when he 
was appointed by President McKinley an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. This office he 
filled with distinction for nearly fifteen years, 
until his retirement in June, 1914 at the age 
of seventy. 

Judge Barnard was always deeply in- 
terested in birds and wild life in general. 
He was familiar with the common birds which 
occur about the National Capital and near 


his summer home in Maine, and never tired 
of observing the habits of those which came 
under his notice. He was elected an associate 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union in 
1886 and president of the District Audubon 
Society in 1906. Not content with merely 
presiding at the public meetings, he attended 
regularly the meetings of the Executive 
Committee and occasionally the outings and 
bird classes. He kept in touch with every 
detail of the local work and at the meetings 
frequently called attention to the activities 
of the National Association. 

He was a man of broad vision and interests, 
public spirited, always affable and approach- 
able, and ever ready to aid any worthy 
movement. At a time when most men lay 
aside the cares of active life, Judge Barnard, 
after retirement from the bench, devoted 
himself more assiduously than ever to civic 
duties. For some years he was a member of 
the Board of Education of the District and 
at the time of his death was president of the 
board of trustees of Howard University, and 
of the Washington Society of New Jerusalem, 
and a member of the Columbia Historical 
Society and of several patriotic organizations. 
The esteem in which he was held was shown 
at his death when the local courts were all 
adjourned for two days as a mark of respect. 
At his funeral the six justices of the Supreme 
Court of the District acted as honorary 
pallbearers and the church in which the 
services were held was crowded with personal 
friends and representatives of organizations 
to which he belonged, including officers of the 
Audubon Society and a committee of fifty 
members of the District Bar Association. 

In the twenty-six years of its existence the 
District Audubon Society has had but two 
presidents, both distinguished in military 
and civil life, General George M. Sternberg, 
a former Surgeon General of the Army who 
served nine years, and Judge Job Barnard 
who served seventeen. Both now rest in 
Arlington National Cemetery, Va., sur- 
rounded by thousands of their former 
comrades in arms, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 
From a retouched photograph by E, H. Matern, of Detroit, Mich 
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FEDERAL HUNTING LICENSE BILL DEFEATED 


On May 2, 1921, there was introduced 
in the Senate, and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives May 5, 1921, a bill of far-reaching 
importance, which carried with it the good 
wishes of those interested in wild life 
protection in the United States. This soon 
became known as the ‘Public Shooting 
Grounds-Game Refuge Bill.’ The chief 
provisions were as follows: 

First, a license of $1 was to be required 
of all who hunted migratory game-birds; 
second, the funds thus collected were to be 
used for paying federal wardens to enforce 
the existing federal laws for the protection 
of migratory birds, and to purchase game 
refuges and public shooting grounds. 

The measure was drawn by the American 
Game Protective Association in collabora- 
tion with the Biological Survey, and the 
above-named organization under the leader- 
ship of its president, John B. Burnham, 
supported the bill for a year and nine months. 
Within the legislative experience of the 
writer this is the only tax-levying bill of 
which he has knowledge that has ever been 
presented to Congress and its passage urged 


by the very class of people who would 
be taxed under its provisions. The sports- 
men’s organizations of the country were 
solidly behind it, as was the National 
Association of Audubon Societies and its 
general membership. 

Shortly before Congress adjourned, viz, 
on February 13, 1923, the bill was defeated 
in the House after having passed the Senate 
on December 6, 1922. The bill failed to pass 
because of the organized efforts and politica] 
activities of Frank W. Mondell, the majority 
leader in the House. He has consistently 
opposed conservation measures during his 
political life. In Colonel Roosevelt’s Auto- 
biography, Mondell is referred to as a Con- 
gressman who has prevented the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, and again 
Colonel Roosevelt says: ‘Mr. Mondell and 
other Congressmen who consistently fought 
for local and private interests as against the 
interests of the people as a whole.” 

There are those in the United States who 
have not been grieved at the announcement 
that Mondell’s career as a Senator came to 
an end on March 4, 1923. 


CHILDREN ENROLLED AS JUNIOR MEMBERS 


The work of organizing Junior Audubon 
Clubs in the schools of the country is going 
forward rapidly this season. The attractive 
material and most unusual offer which the 
Association is able to make to school children, 
because of the generosity of our unknown 
benefactor, is appealing more and more to 
the principals, teachers, and pupils. Up to 
March 1, 1923, there had been organized 
this school year 2,808 Junior Clubs. These 


are scattered through every state of the 
Union and many of the provinces in Canada. 
The total enrollment of the children who 
have this year each paid a fee of ten cents 
and received the button, colored pictures, 
and literature of the Association, numbered 
on this date 108,315. Of this enrollment 
Pennsylvania heads the list of states with 
428 Clubs and 17,871 members. 


PRIZES FOR POSTERS AND ESSAYS 


The American Humane Association again 
offers its annual series of prizes for the best 
posters and essays to teach the lesson of 
humane treatment of children and animals. 
Different groups of children of all ages, 
ranging from boys and girls from the first 
grade up, may compete for cash prizes. The 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
is again glad to codperate with Dr. Stillman, 


and has offered prizes for the best essays on 
the protection of birds. The first prize of 
$15, and a second prize of $10 is open to 
members of the Camp-Fire Girls, and a 
second set of prizes of the same amounts is 
open to the Girl Scouts. Further information 
in reference to the matter may be secured 
by addressing Dr. W. O. Stillman, President 
American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 
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NORTH CAROLINA AGAIN SAYS “NO” 


Every time the North Carolina Legislature 
has met during the past twelve years, the 
State Audubon Society and its friends have 
attempted to get a 
passed. 


state-wide game law 
Every such effort has resulted in 
failure, the trouble being the people in North 
Carolina have an idea that each county,is a 
sovereign state in itself in so far as bird and 
game laws are concerned. The custom is for 
a representative from a county to rise in the 
legislature, state that he is offering a game 
bill that his people want, and all the rest 
vote for it, because, forsooth, nearly every 
other member is going to have a game bill 
for his particular county. 

The writer remembers that on the statute 
books of North Carolina there was a law 


regulating the trapping of Quail in a certain 
section of Randolph County, bounded by 
lines in the same phraseology that would 


SCRANTON BIRD CLUB EXHIBIT AT THE SCRANTON (PA.) HEALTH 


be used in bounding a farm, and in Yadkin 
County there was a special game law for a 
plantation. State 
rights, township rights, plantation rights, 
and the tale is yet to run! 


man’s rights, county 


Last December there was organized in 
Charlotte an organization of 
under the title of North Carolina Fish and 
Game Development League. This institu- 
tion was started by Bailey T. Groome and 
his associates. The idea was to get the 
hunting fraternity of the state behind a 
state game bill. Meetings were held, a bill 
was drawn, and it was carefully gone over 


sportsmen 


and revised by George A. Lawyer, United 
States Game Warden connected with the 
Biological Survey. Then it was introduced 
and the sportsmen and Audubon Society 
people of the state gave it every possible 
support. More people were behind this bill 


di 
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than any other state game bill that has been 
introduced in North Carolina. Then on 
March 3, 1923, there appeared the following 
paragraph in The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer: 


The Wade state-wide game bill for the 
protection of wild fowl and fur-bearing 
animals, then got on the floor, and before an 
explanation could be made by its author, a 
dozen counties sought exemption, and before 
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all these had been adopted, Representative 
Gaston, of Gaston County, moved that the 
bill be laid upon the table, and the motion 
carried on a record vote of 52 to 42. 


Thus has the Legislature of North Carolina 
disposed of the most recent attempt of the 
conservationists of the state to establish 
an intelligent system of state enforcement 
of the bird and game laws. 


THE NEW BUILDING FUND 


As announced in the last issue of Brrp- 
Lore, the Directors of the National Associa- 
tion decided, after much study of the 
problem, to present to our members and 
friends a statement of the great need which 
exists for a home in which the activities 
of the Association throughout the country 
may be directed. 

It was not thought wise at this time to 
undertake an intensive campaign in the form 
of a drive to raise, within a few weeks, a 
sum necessary to erect and equip a building 
of the character needed. To do this would 
involve the employment of architects to 
work out plans for a structure and ascertain 
the probable cost of a building. The character 
of the architecture would of course be 
determined in a measure by the situation of 
the lot on which it was to be erected. As 
yet we have no lot, and as building costs 
vary from month to month it would be 
impossible to determine, except in a general 
sort of way, what the erection of a building 
would cost at some future date. 

We were recently offered a very attractive 
building for the sum of $200,000, The 
expenditure of an additional fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars on alterations would 
result in making it an admirable home and 
headquarters for the Audubon Societies of 
this country. This sum, however, is entirely 
beyond our present means. It was, therefore, 
determined to place the needs before the 
members and ask that as many as might 
feel so disposed should make some contribu- 
tion, and it was hoped that the plan might 
appeal to the membership so that when 
sending in their annual fees each year they 
would add something for the Building Fund. 
In this way a considerable sum might, before 


a great while, be collected without any 
special strain on anyone. Up to the present 
time this appeal has brought in about $3,000. 

I:very dollar of this and additional contri- 
butions will be carefully preserved and the 
accruing interest added to the principal. 
It is most earnestly hoped that this fund will 
grow from month to month and that even- 
tually a sum will be accumulated which will 
serve as a substantial nucleus when the 
proper time shal]] have arrived for starting 
a drive of extensive effort. Those of our 
members who have been at the headquarters 
of the Association and who are familiar 
with the many lines of activity and our 
growing responsibilities of course realize 
the great need that exists. Unfortunately 
for a general, intimate understanding of our 
needs, many of the members are too widely 
scattered to come in close, personal contact 
with headquarters. The Association’s best 
friends have long been those who know most 
about its work. 

Below is given a list of the contributions 
received during the month of February for 
the Building Fund: 


Contributions to Building Fund to 
March 1, 1923 


amaeiel . 5 3 « < $5 00 
Albrecht, Henry C. . 5 00 
Jawrvalinevas, (C5 25 00 
Andrews, Col. James M. 25 00 
Anonymous ..... I5 00 
Arnold, Clarence M. 2 00 
Avis, Edward .. . 5 00 
Baetjen, Mrs. F. HH. . 5 00 
Baker, Miss Esther H. IO 00 
Bancrort, sVinse Won eT OnoG 
Bartol, Mrs. Henry G. ...... 1000 
Betiell, JohuhJoe = fo.) a esnoa 
Belknap, Mrs, Wm. R. ...... § 00 


Bemish, Miss Georgia A. . . 5 5 AR OS) 


Bernheim, Dr. Alice R. . 
Biddle, Mrs. Clement M. 
Birchall, Miss Katharine 
Boardman, Miss Stella 
Bodine, Miss cee Tis 
Book, @s Hy... ; 
Bradley, Mrs. H. ce 

Braine, Miss Elizabeth 
Breuchaud, irs. Iss 
Brown, Mrs. J. Stanley 
Burrows, Mrs. H. A. . 
Bushnell, Mrs. Albert . 
Calkins, Mrs.C: H. . . 
Calkins, Miss Emma W. . 
Canandaigua Bird Club (N. Y. 
Carter, Richard B. ve 
Church, Cr Ger 

Clark, George leh oe: 

Clark, Mrs. Louise . 
Clauder, Rudolph . . 
Clift, Mrs. Charles E.. . 
Clothier, Mrs. Mary C. . 
Clothier, Mrs. Walter . 
Cole, Miss Ella M. : 
Colquhoun, Miss Margaret 
Community Bird Club, (Vt.) 
Conklin, J. Howell : 
Converse, Miss Mary F. 
Gram), Miss LC. = 
GrockersGo I eae 
Cromie, Miss Norma S. . 
Curtis, James 

Deering, Charles . 

Dennig i. 7: 

Dennis, L. . 

Denslow, T. N. a ee : 
Dexter, Miss Mary Le ; 
Draper, Mrs. B. H. Preston . 
Dunbar, O. E. . . : 
Dwight, Mrs. M. Everett 
Edison, Thomas A. . . 
Edwards, Mrs. Wm. Seyn mour 
Eimer, Miss Mary L.. . . . 
Erdman, Mrs. Henry P. . 
Evans, Dr. Edward . 

Fales, Mrs. Martha E. 
Faust, Clarence ; 
Fendall, Mrs. Reginald 
Field, i ee 
Fieldhouse, Mrs. John 


Fisher, Miss Margaret Neilson 


F isher, Thomas, Jr. . 
Ford, Mrs. Bruce . 

Foulk, Theo. : 

Fox, Miss Alice M. . 

Fox, Miss Caroline A. 
Fox, Mrs. Mortimer J. 
Frankel, Mrs. Henry 
Frankel, N. . 

Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Furness, Miss Caroline E. 
Gavitt, Saxon B. . . 
Gerdes, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
(Colleen, ode 5 cs 
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. $25 co Green, Mrs. Bernard R. . 
. 10 00 Green, Master Merrill M. . 
10 00-~=6- Gregory, Mrs. Clifford D. . 


oo =©Grossmann, Mrs. Edward A. 
oo ~=- Haile, Henry C 
oo ~=—- Halll, . B. 


oo = Hart, Mrs. Jay H 
fete) Hartwell, Ine 
co ~=60r Hawkes, Miss Eva . 
co ~§©6-d Heacock, Miss Esther . 
co =. Hills, Mrs. Geo. F. . . 
co ~=©> Hinchman, _ Mrs. L. S. 

. to oo © Hocking, Geo. Eee 
ae to 00 ~©— Hofer, Miss Elizabeth Je 

. I0 00 Hoover, Jos. W. : 

IO 00 Hornor, ac. 
50° 00 Howland, Miss Isabel . 

Hubby, Miss Ellen F, 
oo Hudnutt, Miss Marcia 
co ~=- Iglehart, Mrs. F. N. 
oo = Jack, Geo. Whitfield 
coms jones, LC. one 
co Keyes, Mrs. Edward ® i Ir F 
£0 King, Miss Ellen. . . ‘ 
Kneeland, Frances 
00 Knowlton, Mrs. Myra R. 
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25 00 Lamont, Miss Gertrude . 
20 00 Lehmer, Mrs. Irene M. . 
25 00 Lewis, Miss Nina F. 
15 00 = Lilienthal, Howard . 
20°29 Louis, Charles TH: 

100 00-~—s Luce, Matthew 


oo ~= Lyon, Charles O. . 
oo §6 Lyon, Mrs. J. A.. . 
0° ~=6McMurray, William 
00 =6Mabie, Clarence . . 
09 ~=6©Marmon, Mrs. Elizabeth C. . 
oo = Mayer, Mrs. Rosalynde de L. 
00 - Merrill, Mrs. nee ese 
co = Merz, Carl. : 
ier) Metcalf, Mis, 15.55, 
Miner, Mrs. Charles A. 
ole) Moore, Mrs. Paul 
00 =6 Morris, Mrs. J. B. . 
00 Newberry, Mrs. Wolcott E. 
oo ~§=6©> Newton, Mrs. Chas. P. 
oo) Orman, He) 7. 
(ore) Osborne, Arthur A. 
OOmm bape wan > .m 
oo ~=-— Paine, Rev. Geo, L. : 
(ole) Parsons, Mrs. Agnes E. . 
oo ©=.- Parsons, Mrs. F. A. : 
oo ~§=3.-w Patton, Mrs. Margaret ore 
fore) Pennock, IMbaS IN We 
Pennoyer, Ibe, 125 (Ga 
oo ~=- Phelps, Dryden W. . 
co = Phillips, John C. . 
00 ~=>- Pirie, Gordon L. . 
oo ©§6-w Pitzman, Julius. . 
Platt, Mrs. Ellen B. ; 
oo Pomeroy, Mrs. Katherine . 
ro oo © Quier, Mrs. Edwin A. . 

oo Reeder, Horace S. 
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Rhoades, Miss Henrietta 
Robbins, Mrs. Geo. 5. 
Robinson, Miss Hattie B. 
Rockefeller, William A. 
Rockwood, Mrs. Geo. I. . 
Roemer, John L. 

Ross, Reuben J. 
Rottschaefer, Mrs. Henry 
Saul, Chas. REA ae 
Sawin, Mrs. Chas. A. . 
Sawyer, Edgar P. 

Sears, Miss Annie L. 
Sears, Miss Mary P. 
Seaverns, Mrs. Geo. A. 
Seguin, Mrs. Elsie M.. . . 
Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Shedd, Mrs. J. G. 

Short, William . 

Smith, Miss A. Marguerite 
Smith, Francis Drexel 
Spencer, Robert L. . . 
Steedman, Mrs. C. J. . 
Sterne, A. J. ; 
Stewart, Col. Cecil 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 
Enrolled from January 1, 1923 to March 1, 1923 


Barnard, Frederic 
Berrien, Mrs. F. D. 
Burke, Mrs. Stevenson 


Chalfant, Miss Eleanor McC. 


Childs, S. W. 
Dallett, Frederic A. 


Dawes, Miss Emily M. 


Ileischmann, Max C. 
Foster, Mrs. A. C. 
Frick, Childs 

Harris, Mrs. Anna C. 


Harrison, Francis Burton 


Hazen, George H. 


Hurlbut, Miss Margaret C. 


Jenness, Charles G. 


NEW SUSTAINING 


King, Mrs. Willard V. 
Matthies, B. H. 


Mitchell, Mrs. Annie O. 


Morris, Mrs. Lewis R. 
Nichols, Morton C. 
Pfeiffer, Curt G. 


Rockefeller, Miss Alice M. 


Skeel, Mrs. Frank D. 
Squier, F. C. 
Stearns, Mrs. F. Kk. 
Welles, F. R. 


Wellington, Mrs. C. O. 


Whittell, George Jr. 
Worch, Hugo 


MEMBERS 


Enrolled from January 1, 1923 to March 1, 1923 


Abbott, Miss Anne 
Nee U5 els AN 


Amos, Charles L. 


Anderson, Alexander L. 


Adams, Mrs. Charles P. 
Adams, Mrs. Clark D. 
Adams, Miss E. Virginia 
Adams, Mrs. F. A. 
Adams, Mrs. George B. 
Adams, Dr. Robert A. 
Agnew, Mrs. M. W. 
Aldridge, Dr. Belle V. 
Alexander, Mrs. Mathilde 
Alges, James W. 

Allen, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Ames, Miss Olivia 
Ammon, Mrs. Jay R. 


Armstrong, Miss Edith M. 
Arrott, Charles F. 
Arrott, Miss Florence F. 
Arrott, Robert F. 
Asch, Miss Etta L. 
Athey, Mrs. C. N. 
Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Bail, Mrs. John Warren 
Ball, Miss Mary Lee 
Bancroft, Mrs. R. H. 
Banta, Miss Mary 
Barnes (Oa, 

Barrell, Dr. Mary E. 


. $10 oo Stimson, Louis A. $5 
Bee) Simoes, ION Io WWE 5 
TOON LOMemIViTSe etmld. 25 

to co -~=>-— Strong, Mrs. J. R. (ele) 
Ms (ey INCOM IB, 5 
TO COM haber uinseoaike 2 
5 oo | Uhaxter, John’: 5 
5 00 Thompson, Mrs. D. B. 5 
5 oo §© Toussaint, Mrs. L. H. I 
5 00 ©. Tower, Mrs. Kate D. . 2 
to oo @6©3—.-_ Tyler, Mrs. E. B. 5 
10 oo ~=©=-C- Vial, Mrs. Geo. M. 25 
10 co ~3>-—~ Voigtlander, George 5 
to co ©6©3.-»- West, William E. . 5 
5 co § White, Mrs. T. H. I 
5 co Whitney, Mrs. Geoffey G. rie) 
5 co Willams, Mrs. D. W. 10 
20 00 ~)3>sW Williams, Mrs. Geo. R. ike) 
25 co  Willson,.Alfred. . . 5 
10 00 )}©6 Woodw ard, Dr. Lemuel : ime) 
t5 00 Wyoming Vé cau (Pa. 

5 00 Society : : . 25 
5 00 

25 00 $2,926 
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Barrett, Mrs. Wm, F. 
Barron, R. E. 

Bartels, Miss Hermione J. 
Bayard, Mrs. Mary W. C. 
Beach, Mrs. T. Belknap 
Beal, Miss Ida G. 
Beardslee, Mrs. Charles H. 
Bearns, Miss Lillia M. 
Beebe, Frank H. 

Beebe, Mrs. William 

Bell, Walter E. 

Bell, Mrs. Walter E. 
Benedict, Mrs. C. E. 
Bergh, Henry 

Berwick, Miss Emma L. 
Bickford, R. G. 

Bigelow, Mrs. Frank L. 
Biggar, Dr. Hamilton F. 
Bindley, Mrs. Edward H. 
Biological Field Club 
Blow, Mrs. G. P. 

Blumer, Mrs. Wm. E. 
Boettger, Mrs. R. 

Bole, Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
Bonaparte, Mrs. Charles J. 
Bowen, James W. 
Bowers, Fred W. 

Bristol, Mrs. John 
Brower, Mrs. A. D. 
Brown, Ridgely 
Browning, Edward 
Browning, Mrs. Edward 
Brunker, Mrs. Edith A. 
Bryan, Miss Dolores 
Bullard, Miss Alice M. 
Bunch, Floyd L. 

Bunker, Albert 

Burdick, Julian 

Burgess, Mrs. Edward S. 
Burnham, The Misses 
Burr, Allston 

Burr, Mrs. Allston 
Bushnell, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. B. 
Buttenheim, Mrs. J. H. 
Byers, MacBurney 
Carhart, Miss Marion Renee 
Carpenter, Miss Emma A. 
Catlin, Lyman S. 

Chace, Miss Anna H. 
Chamberlain, Miss Gertrude 
Chamberlain, Louis M. 
Chapman, Mrs. John D. 
Charles, Miss Emily L. 
Chase, Mrs. C. C. 

Chase, Miss Edith M. 
Chessrown, John P. 
Clancy, J. R. 

Clark, Mrs. Nathan 
Cluett, Robert, Jr. 

Coker, J. L. 

Connett, E. V., 3d. 
Connor, R. M. 

Conroy, Mrs. William H. 
Cooke, Mrs. Jay, Jr. 


Cope, Mrs. Alexis T. 
Cope, Mrs. Francis: R., Jr.°: 
Cornell, Charles E. 
Cortlett, Mrs. Wm. T. 
Cowdery, Mrs. W. H. 
Cowdin, Mrs. Winthrop 
Cranshaw, Mrs. John T, 
Crile, Mrs. George W. 
Crocker, Mrs. Bigelow 
Crocker, Mrs. Chas. L. 
Croll, James S. 

Croll, Mrs. James S. 
Crompton, Miss Cora E. 
Cruikshank, Douglas M. 
Cruikshank, Mrs. J. H. 
Cummings, Miss Margaret 
Cunningham, Miss Harriet A. 
Currier, Miss Lucy Pettingill 
Cushing, Mrs. H. W. 
Cutler, Mrs. Charles N. 
Dana, Edw. S. 

Dana, Mr. and Mrs. Gorham 
Danforth, Mrs. E. H. 
Daniel, Dr. Annie S. 
Davidson, Miss Clara 
Davie, Mrs. Preston 
Davis, Miss L. Jeanie 
Davis, Mrs. Meyer 
Davis, Gen. Milton F. 
Davis, The Misses 
Davison, Joseph kK. 
Davison, Mrs. Joseph k. 
Day, Edward M. 

Dayton Audubon Society 
Delafield, Mrs. John Ross 
Deland, Mrs. Frank S. 
Deppé, W. P. 

Detmer, Mr. and Mrs. Julian F. 
Dexter, Gordon 

Dimick, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Dodge, A. Douglas 
Dohrman, Frank S. 
Dominick, Bayard, Jr. 
Dominick, Mrs. Bayard 
Donoho, Mrs. Ruger 
Douglas, Mrs. Walter L. 
Downer, Miss Edith M. 
Drayton, J. Coleman 
Drexler, Miss Elise A. 
Driggs, Miss Helen Ives 
DuBois, Miss Ethel 
Duncan, Mrs. A. Butler 
Dunham, Lewis L. 
Durant, F.C. 

Dutcher, Miss Grace M. 
Dutton, E. W. 

Dwight, Miss Adelia A. 
Dwight, Mrs. M. E. 
Eberhart, A. L. 

Edson, Stephen 

Elkus, Mrs. Abram I. 
Ellis, Mrs. Thomas S. 
Elsasser, George A., Jr. 
Ely, H. Ashley 
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Emery, Cornell 
Emmons, Robert W., 3rd 
English, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Erwin, J. Harper 

Evans, Dr. Samuel M. 
Evarts, Miss Mary 
Ewing, Miss Mary Valle 
Eyer, George A. 
Fairchild, Mrs. Arthur 
Fennimore, A. R. 
Ferguson, Alfred L. 
Ferguson, William C. 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 
Fisher, Miss Louise Este 
Fiske, Mrs. Benjamin 
Fleming, Miss Gladys R. 
Flint, P. W. 

Foote, Mrs. Ellsworth T. 
Forbes, W. Cameron 
Ford, Joseph A. 

Ford, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Fowler, Herbert A. 
Fowler, Mrs. Mary Moore 
Fowler, Dr. Russell S. 
Fox, Mrs. William 
Frank, Joseph S. 

Fraser, William A. 
Fretter, Mrs. Frank B. 
Gaensslen, Hugo 

Gage, Mrs. George FE. 
Gamble, Dr. Cary B., Jr. 
Gerstenberger, Dr. H. J. 
Gessner, Mrs. David 
Gibbons, Miss Marion B. 
Gibson, Edw. Guest 
Glantzburg, Mrs. Pinkney Estes 
Goddard, Mrs. George A. 
Gordon, Mrs. George B. 
Gowan, Carl C. 

Grab, Mrs. Helen F. 
Gray, Albert Z. 

Greeley, William B. 
(Gata, IRGC. 

Grey, Miss Zane 

Griggs, Mrs. David C. 
Grow, Mrs. Eugene J. 
Gutterson, John Harris 
Hahnquist, A. J. 

Hale, Mrs. Clara W. 
Hall, Mrs. H. S. 
Hamann, Mrs. Carl A. 
Hardenbergh, Mrs. T. FE. 
Hardin, William B. 
Harm, Henry J. 

Harris, Mrs. Charles 
Harris, Miss Jennie W. 
Haserot, Mrs. S. F. 
Haskell, Mrs. Mabel Allen 
Hatch, Henry R., Jr. 
Hatch, Miss Stella T. 
Hawley, John H. 

Hayes, Miss M, A. 
Hays, David S. 

Hazen, Mrs, Maynard 
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Heald, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Hemenway, Miss Mary 
Henderson, E. C. 

Herrman, Mrs. Henry S. 
Herzog, Samuel A. 

Hewlett, Walter Jones 
Heywood, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. 
Hicks, Francis F. 

Higginson, F. L., Jr. 

Hildreth, Miss Emily E 

Hill, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Hodgman, Miss Marie L. 
Holdsworth, Fred 

Holt, George C. 

Hoopes, Miss M. Ella 

Hopper, John J. 

Hotchkiss, Mrs. E. W. 
Huchingson, Miss Ethel 
Hughes, Charles E., Jr. 
Humane Society of Wyandotte Co 
Hunnewell, Arnold W. 
Hunnewell, Miss Louisa 
Hunter, Miss Gale 

Hurst, Mrs. Albert Edward 
Husted, John G. W. 
Hutchins, Edward W. 
Huyck, Mrs. Emily N. 
Hyde, Courtney 

Hyde, Mrs. F. E. 

Jelliffe, Wm. Raymond 
Jenkins, Alfred W. 

Jenks, Miss Josephine 
Jennings, Robert E. 
Johnson, Charles B. 
Johnson, Mrs. George Clark 
Johnson, Mrs. Merle 
Jones, Col. E. Lester 
Kahle, Mrs. Julie 

Kane, Mrs. DeLancey 
Karelsen, Frank E., Jr. 
Kaufmann, Otto 

Keller, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Keppler, Rudolph 
Kimball, Miss Lulu S. 
King, Miss A. P. 

King, Frederick W. 
Kingsbury, E. H. 

Kappos Gan lie 

Kirby, Josiah 

Kirk, Miss Beth 

Knapp, Mrs. Bliss 
Knause, Dr. B. Frank 
Korth, Arthur 

Korth, Mrs. Arthur 
Krech, Mrs. S. 

Kuhn, August 

Kuhn, Julius 

Kuhn, Mrs. Walt 

Kunz, Dr. George F. 
Kurzman, Charles C. 
Lacombe, Hon. E. Henry 
Ladenburg, Miss Emily 
Lagai, L. G. 

Lamb, Miss Edith Duncan 


The 


Lamb, Miss Rosamond 
Lanier, Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lavelle, Rt. Rev. Mgr. M. J. 
Lawrence, John L. 

Leale, Dr. Charles A. 
Leavenworth, George H. 
LeBlanc, Alfred 

Lee, H. M. 

Lehman, Miss Ruth 
Leland, Mrs. Amory 
Leonard, Mrs. F. E. 
Leonard, Miss Mary F. 
Lilienthal, Philip N., Jr. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Francis G. 
Loewi, Hugo V. 
Lombard, Miss Annie S. 
Loughran, Dr. Robert L. 
Loveland, George 

Low, Ethelbert I. 

Lowe, Mrs. A. H. 

Lucas, Mrs. George C. 
Lundquist, Miss G. 
Lyall, Mrs. Alexander S. 
Lyman, Ronald T., Jr. 
Lyon, Miss Dorothy Clinton 
Lyon, Miss Sinclair 
McAfee, Miss Mary 
McColm, Mrs. Lillian 
McDougall, Mrs. Walter 
McGee, William H. 
McIntyre, John G. 
McLean, Miss E. L. 
McLean, Marshall 

Maas, Milton A. 
Maginnis, Charles D., Jr. 
Manchester, Percival 
Mann, George W. 

Mann, Mrs. George W. 
Mansfield, Howard 
Marvin, Mrs. L. P. Waldo 
Mather, Mrs. Amasa Stone 
Mead, Mrs. C. W. 
Means, Mrs. O. W. 
Meigs, Mrs. Ferris J. 
Meredith, Geo. S. 
Merkel, Miss Margaret 
Merle-Smith, Mrs. Van S. 
Merriam, Mrs. A. Ware 
Merrill, Mrs. Payson 
Metcalf, Mrs. Stephen O. 
Metz, W. F. 

Milburn, Mrs. Devereux 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Alton L. 


Miller, Miss Hope 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 
Morris, Miss Constance 
Morse, Miss Frances C. 
Mulford, Edwin H. 
Murfey, Mrs. C. L. 
Muschenheim, Fred A. 
Newburger, Silvan 
Newhall, Henry B, 


Miller, Mr. and Mrs. C. Harry 
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Newman, Theo. 

Nichols, Mrs. F. H. 
Noera, F. P. 

Norton, R. C. 
Obermayer, Charles J. 
Odell, Mrs. Edith S. 
Ogle, Mrs. Ponsonby 
Olney, Warren, Jr. 
Osborn, Mrs. Louis A. 
Osborne, Mr. and Mrs. C. N. 
Ostermann, John, Jr. 
Owen, Miss Juliette A. 
Page, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Paine, E. S. 

Palmer, Mrs. Laura A. 
Pardoe, Dr. J. B. 

Parks, William A. 

Parks, Mrs. William A. 
Parlett, Miss Edna 
Parlett, Miss Mary 
Parsons, Frank H. 
Patterson, Frank H. 
Peabody, Miss Amy 
Pearsall, Howard E. 
Peck, Mrs. Howard S. 
Pell, Walden 

Percival, Mrs. Henriette W. 
Percival, Lawrence F. 
Perkins, Mrs. Charlotte C. 
Perkins, Miss Hattie W. 
Perrin, Marshall L. 
Peters, Mrs. Wm. R. 
Peters, Mrs. W. Y. 
Pharis, Mrs. E. A. 
Pimper, Charles W. 
Pitman, Mrs. Benj. I’. 
Plum, Mrs. Arthur 

Posty Acehlenss 

Prescott, Sherburne 
Princeton Bird Club 
Putnam, Mrs. Otis Earle 
Quaid, William 

Quigg, Mrs. Lemuel EF. 
Raisig, Lewis M. 
Rathvon, Mrs. W. R. 
Rawlings, Miss Mary 
Raymond, Mrs. Franklin F. 
Rice, Mrs. Wm. A. 
Richards, Mrs. Grace C. 
Rives, G. B. 

Roberts, Gilbert W. 
Robinson, Henry W. 
Rollins, Ashton 
Rothbart, A. 

Rowlands, Mr. and Mrs. Lamont 
Runyon, Walter Clark 
Runyon, Mrs. Walter Clark 
Schoellkopf, Paul A. 
Schwartz, Albert J. 
Schwartz, Miss Edith 
Schweppe, Mrs. H. M. 
Scott, Albert L. 

Scott, F. B. 

Scudder, Willard 
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Seaman, Frank 

Searle, Miss Martha E. 
Searles; Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Seton, Henry 

Sheffield, B. B. 


Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison T, 


Shepard, Mrs. Willis S. 
Sherman, Miss Anne Kk. 
Sherman, John D., Jr. 
Short, William B. 

Simes, Miss Olive 

Slade, Mrs. Abbott E. 
Slade, Mrs. L. N. 

Sloan, Benson B. 

Sloan, Samuel 

Slocum, Thomas W. 
Small, Miss Isabel 

Smith, Prof. Charles H. 
Smith, Mrs. David Stanley 
Smith, Fred M. 

Smith, F. Goodwin 
Smith, Mrs. Pierre J. 
Smith, Mrs. Wallace B. 
Smith, Mrs. Winchell 
Solley, Dr. Fred.W. 
Soule, Mrs. Oscar Frank 
Speer, Mrs. Joseph Mck. 
Spencer, Mrs. W. B. 
Spencer, John Galen 
Spring, Romney 

Squier, Mrs. Frederick C. 
Stanley, Alfred T. 
Staudinger, C. R. 

Steele, Charles 

Steers, Mrs. James R. 
Steers, J. R- 

Steers, Mrs: J. R. 
Stephan, Miss Wilhelmina P. 
Stern, Miss Benita 
Stickney, Wm. B. C. 
Stoll, Mrs. Henry Farnum 
Stolz, Miss Marjorie A. 
Stone, Robert G. 

Storey, Richard C. 


Strong, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Sturgis, F. K. 
Sutherland, J. Edgar 
Syms, Dr. Parker 

Taft, Walbridge S. 
Talbot, Mrs. Frank M. 
Tasheira, Mrs. Arthur G. 


Bird- Lore 


Taylor, Miss Antoinette 


Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Edwy L. 


MayloraVia Ge 


Texas Bird & Nature Study Club 


Thomas, Mrs. W. Hersey 
Thompson, Mrs. F. S. 
Thorne, S. B. 

Townsend, Mrs. Georgie D. 
Trabulsi, Nesib 


Troop 644, Manhattan, B. S. A. 


Turner, Miss Helen 

Tyler, Mrs. Beverly S. 
Tyler, Miss Sarah Gardiner 
Tysen, Edward P. 

Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Upham, T. Carlton 
Upmeyer, William H. 
Uppercu, Inglis M. 
Vander Poel, S. Oakley 
Vettel, Mrs. Rosa 
Vreeland, Frederick K. 
Wadsworth, Eliot 
Wadsworth, Miss Sara 
Waite, Miss Emily S. M. 
Walden, Prof. P. T. 
Walker, William H. 

Ward, Mrs. Frederick M. 
Wathen, George 

Welch, Mrs. Pierce N., Jr. 
Welch, W. A. 

Wells, Miss Elizabeth 
Wetmore, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Wetmore, V. C. Bruce 
White, Mrs. Robert 
Whitney, J. B. 

Wicks, F. S. 

Wicks, Mrs. F. S. 
Wightman, E. M. 

Wilbur, Dr. B. K. 

Wilbur, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Wild, Mrs. Frank G. 

Wild Life League of W. Va. 
Wilson, Mrs. Frederick M. 
Wilson, Miss Mary E. 
Winters, Miss Mary Ray 


Winthrop, Mrs. Thomas Lindall 


Worthington, Mrs. Donald 
Wyckoff, J. Van Liew 
Young, Miss Elizabeth 
Young, Percy L. 

Zinsser, August 
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National Association of Audubon Societies. 


